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BOOK I. 



CHAPTEK I. 

youth's BAY-DRBIMS. 

Childhood I what magic is there in that word ! 
What a host of tender and happy memories 
throng into our minds when we hear it ! But 
although our own recollections of that early 
period of life may afford us intense pleasure, 
we do not care much for those of other people. 
I will, therefore, be brief, and merely state 
that my father, who was an officer in the army, 
died when I was about four years old, and that 
my mother, with myself and two younger 
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children, went to reside with a brother, nearly 
twenty years her senior, the rector of a small 
village not very far from London, which I shall 
call Heathfield. How I loved the dear old 
man, and my sweet mother, and my young 
brother and sister, and the home where my 
happiest days were spent I Perhaps a still 
happier period than childhood is that of very 
early youth, when we have tasted, but in 
sparing draughts, the pleasures of thought 
and action — when every day, almost every 
hour, we feel fresh powers developed within 
us — when the world seems a paradise, and life 
a romance. How well I remember my seven- 
teenth birth-day I It was one of those bright 
days which sometimes occur in early spring, 
when nature seems to smile upon the infant 
year, and the tender green shoots of the bud- 
ding trees expand almost visibly to the soft 
breezes and genial sunshine. 

" 1 like spring," said my sister, as we walked 
along towards one of our favourite haunts, 
*' because everything is so fresh and joyous, 
and we have the whole bright, happy year to 
look forward to." 

" So do I, Annie," I replied. " It is like 
the spring of life. We have everything before 
us — a bright, happj future to look forward to. 
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I often wonder whether our day-dreams will 
be realised," 

^^ Whether you will become the first author 
of the day," said my sister, smiling, and play- 
fully laying her ha id on my shoulder. 

" Not quite that, dear, I am afraid," I an- 
swered, laughing. 

" Would you be content with less ?" 

" I would not be content with aiming at 
less. You know the Persian proverb. ' He who 
shoots at the sun shoots higher than he who 
shoots at a shrub.' " 

" / have, at least, no doubt of your success," 
said Annie, seriously. 

" I am sure of one thing, Annie — that I 
shall never come near my own standard of 
excellence." 

^' I intend, however, that you should be 
very celebrated," continued my sister ; *' and 
though, of course, that is secondary — make a 
large fortune like other great authors. And 
when we are rich, you and I, how many things 
we will do for dear mamma and our uncle and 
Percy, We shall no longer have the pain of 
seeing mamma, as she often does, go without 
different things that she would like, because 
they are too expensive, or that she may have 
something to send to her poor old aunt and our 
sick cousin Ellen. And do you not recollect, 
B 3 
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we are to allow Ellen and her mother a hundred 
a year ?" 

" And poor old nurse T^ I suggested. 

" She is tlie lest person I would forget, or 
our other humble friends. And then we are to 
build a house for ourselyes among the Welsh 
mountains, with a studio, and a conseryatorj, 
and a few beautiful paintings, and the busts of 
our favourite poets. And we will be always — 
always together, Evelyn." 

** There would be no happiness for me if we 
were not, dearest," I replied with emotion. 
" To say that I would gladly give up every 
cherished vision of fame, and every pleasure 
the world can bestow, rather than be separated 
from you, were to say little, for what would be 
fame and pleasure vrithout you? A desert 
island, with you by my side, were far — far 
better. We could be happy even on a desert 
island, if we were together — could we not, 
Annie ?" 

"1 could be happy anywhere with you, 
Evelyn," replied my sisten "But do not 
let us talk of separation, even for a mo- 
ment." She paused, and then added — 
" Even the little trials and disappointments 
we have had lately seem to make us love 
each other better, if that were possible, do they 
not?" 
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^^ If that were possible I indeed, dear, I 
scarcely think it is," 

There was a pause, and then Annie ob* 
served — 

^^ There is only one thing to sadden me, and 
that is the thought that you are so soon going 
away for your annual visit to London. Mrs. 
Stanley goes earlier than usual this year. I 
know that it is quite right you should go, 
but I never felt so sorry to part with you 
before." 

'^ Nor I to leave you, Annie. But you must 
remember, that next year you are to ac- 
company us." 

" Yes, that is consoling," answered Annie, 
brightening up, and brushing a tear from her 
eyes. 

^^ And how delightful it will be to go about 
together, and how much I shall like to hear 
your fiiBt impressions. Meanwhile I shall 
write to you very often, and have so much to 
tell you when I come back," 

" Mrs. Stanley," observed Axmie, " tried to 
console me yesterday, by telling me what a 
number of new friends and admirers you will 
have. But none of them will love you as I 
do." 

" I am sure they will not, darling, nor shall 
I care for any of them half so much as for 
you." 
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CHAPTIE IL 



A IJTERARY SOIREE. 



Mes. StaKlby had, from the time I was twelve 
years old, taken a kind interest in me. Her 
husband, a gentleman of independent fortune^ 
was a distant connection of my father's. Every 
Spring I had passed two or three months at 
their house in Cavendish Square, and was 
treated by both as-a child of their own. There 
was not a sight in London I was not taken to 
see, and various lessons and masters contributed 
to make the time pass both with pleasure and 
profit. A great many intelligent people came 
to the house, and in one way or other I gained 
from these visits innumerable fresh ideas, of 
which, on my return, Annie was the delighted 
sharer. Mr. Stanley was a very quiet, stay- 
at-home individual, but his wife enjoyed 
society, and went out a great deal. From the 
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time I was fifteen, she had taken me with her 
whenever she could find the slightest excuse 
for doing so, so that I had been rather prema- 
turely introduced to the world. This was the 
first season that I was looked upon as regu- 
larly " come out ;" and the glimpses I had had 
of London life and society, made me eager 
to increase my experience. 

" My dear Evelyn," said Mrs. Stanley, as 
she entered my room, one evening about a 
week after my arrival, " have you forgotten 
that this is the night of Mrs. Somerset Wood- 
ville^s soiree ? You will scarcely bo dressed in 
time." 

" Oh, I hope so !" was my exclamation, as 
I started from the perusal of a very interesting 
book. ^^I have reckoned so much of this 
soiree. You say I shall be sure to see some 
real authors — ^how charming I" 

" I hope you will not be disappointed," said 
my friend. " One seldom meets any one very 
celebrated at her house. She prefers those to 
whom her patronage is an object, and often 
falls into the common error of mistaking eccen- 
tricity for genius. But dress now, my dear 
child, I will send Clemence to you as soon as 
she has arranged my hair." 

Before Clemence had put the finishing 
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touches to her mistress's head dress, I was in 
Mrs. Stanley's dressing-room. 

^^Is it possible, my dear, that you are 
ready ?' exclaimed that lady, who was always 
three honrs dressing. " Well, you look very 
nicely. That white muslin dress is extremely 
becoming. But will you wear nothing in your 
hair?'' 

^^ Mademokelle tink, and wid reason,'' ob- 
served the French maid, who, like the rest of 
her nation^ never lost the opportunity of pay- 
ing a compliment ; ^^Mademoiselle tink,dat wid 
such beautiful cheveux noin^ii is not necessaire 
to wear de flower." 

'^ And yet 1 should like to see one in her 
hair," said Mrs. Stanley. ^* Will any of these 
suit you, Evelyn?" 

I begged leave to choose a white moss rose 
from a bouquet of real flowers that stood on the 
table, in preference to any of the artificial 
ones. 

"Pardon, Mademoiselle," said Clemence," 
" unpen plus a cotS droit One least bit more 
to the right — it is more fashionable so." 

"Bnt it is more graceful thus," I con- 
tended. 

" Evelyn is right," said Mrs. Stanley, ^^ Do 
not alter it, Clemence, '^ grace is more impor- 
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tant than foshion, although few people think 
80. We Bhall be in excellent time." 

On arriving at Mrs. Woodville^s we found a 
large number of people, dispersed in groups 
about the rooms, which were gloomy and badly 
lighted. The hostess, a woman considerably 
advanced in years, dressed in rich ruby coloured 
satin, and a profusion of lace, received us very 
graciously, and, to my grfeat confusion, pre- 
sented me to several of the guests, as " a very 
talented young friend of hers." Among theae 
was a tall lady, about six-and-twenty, with 
high shoulders, large teeth, prominent eyes, 
and very thick eyebrows, whose name fas is 
generally the case with introductions) I could 
not hear. This lady sat down beside me, and 
commenced a conversation. 

*' Do you know many of the gens here to 
night ?" she enquired. 

I replied in the negative. 

*^ Some of them are bien remarkable^^^ ob- 
served my new friend. 

Many of them are at least very remarkable 
looking," I returned. 

" I shall be hien heurmse to play cieerone^'^ 
said the lady. *' I \nQVf preBque tomP 

"Thank you. Pray tell me who is that 
stout old lady with the crimson face, and the 
B 5 
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flame coloured dress, who is fanning herself 
and gesticulating so vehemently as she talks 
to that pale thin gentleman with the turned 
down collar and a geranium in his button 
hole ?' 

" That is Mrs. Broomley Croker, the great 
advocate for the independence of woman. She 
thinks our sex is cruelly illused, that we ought 
to have all the rights and privileges of men, 
and most especially to sit in parliament. She 
has written on political economy, the currency, 
the corn laws, free trade, and negro emancipa- 
tion; on theology, philosophy, mesmerism and 
metaphysics; tragedies, comedies, farces ; poems, 
lyric, epic, and dramatic ; besides tales, essays, 
and novels without end. She has also pub- 
lished a version of the Psalms, a treatise on 
Algebra, a History of New Zealand, and trans- 
lated Milton into German. She is vraiment 
unefemme bien extraordinaire.'^^ 

'' She must be indeed," T exclaimed breath- 
lessly ; not feeling sufficient moral courage to 
confess that I had never before heard of this 
extraordinary woman. 

'* Cet homme by her side is a dramatic author. 
He has had fifty seven tragedies and seventy 
three comedies rejected, but has great hope of 
succeeding with his seventy fourth." 
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" Poor man ! and that lady in a dark morn- 
ing dress, with the stem face and green 
glasses ?'' 

^' That fraulein is Miss Sims, also an au- 
thoress ; the very antipodes of Mrs. Broomley 
Croker, for she undervalues her own sex, is 
au desespoir because she is not a man, and 
asserts the immeasurable inferiority of women, 
upon every occasion. She thinks herself, how- 
ever, a brilliant exception, and says that she 
only writes for men, that she does not wish 
women to read her books because they would 
not understand them. She is not more than 
five and twenty, though she has such an old 
face. Her first book, " Ammenstagaroth," or 
the " Memoirs of an Antediluvian," has not 
long been published. It is a tremendously 
heavy work, but very learned. She is said 
to read ten hours a day at the British Mu- 
seum.'* 

'' I have seen the book," I answered, " and 
quite agree with Miss Sims that few woineu 
would understand it, or few men either, which 
I think is not to be regretted, as she announces 
in her preface that she sets moral and social 
laws at defiance." 

^^ Sie kaben gam recht^'^ replied my new 
friend. '* You understand German ?" 

*' I can read it a little," 
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*^ E una hellusima linffua. But the professor 
has arrived. Do you see him ? The smatl 
man with the bald head and spectacles. I 
wonder what he will lecture on to-night.'* 

" Oh I is there to be a lecture ?" 

"Yes. Butjparrfiw, Mrs. Broomley Croker 
is disengaged. I want to speak to her a mo- 
ment about one of my little books. I shall 
return in an augenhlickP 

"One of my little books I" I repeated to 
myself. *' Then I am talking to an authoress. 
They seem to be innumerable." 

" Me voila de retour^^ said my new friend, 
after a few minutes' absence." 

" Have you been in England long ?" I pre- 
sently enquired. 

" Why do you ask 1" demanded my com- 
panion, rather sharply. 

" Because I thought you spoke English very 
well for a foreigner," 

" A foreigner, del ! I am not a foreigner. 
What countrywoman did you take me for ?" 

" I confess 1 was puzzled. But are you 
really English ?" 

** To be sure I am. What made you think 
I was not ?" 

" Because you spoke so many languages, 
which I thought arose from your imperfect 
knowledge of English." 
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"I hope I know English," she answered, 
drawing herself up and looking affronted ; 
" but if one knows other languages it is a pity 
not^to make use of them." 

"Certainly; yet — " 

" Yet what ?" 

'^ Yet I must own I prefer speaking only 
one at a time. I can speak Italian tolerably, 
if you like we will — " 

" No ; Italian is too soft for a party." 

" Shall we try German, that is not too soft." 

" I fear I have forgotten my German ; it is 
so long since — " 

•' French, then ?" 

"Thank you, not to-night. Introducing 
foreign words is one thing, and speaking a 
foreign language another." 

I admitted that this was true, and being now 
sent for by Mrs. Stanley, went to the other end 
of the room, near the lecturer. This was a 
good move, as regarded hearing the lecture, 
for the professor had a weak voice and an 
indistinct mode of speaking, besides being 
troubled with a short cough. My chaperon 
was conversing with an agreeable- looking young 
man, the most so I thought of any person in 
the room. She introduced me, and then con- 
tinued the conversation. 

" We were remarking just now," said the 
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.young man, whose name was Courteney, ^' on 
;the peculiar failings and virtues of our own 
age, as compared with other ages, and I think 
that among the former may be reckoned a 
greater degree of vanity than belonged to our 
ancestors. Literature is a case in point. People 
of the most mediocre talent, or indeed with no 
talent at all, take up the pen, and inundate 
the public with their vapid trash, without feel- 
ing or even aflfecting the slightest modesty or 
diffidence. Yet what a combination of natural 
gifts and acquired attainments are requisite 
to make an author. It is not to be wondered 
there are so few really great," 

"An author," said J, "ought to be a lin- 
guist, a painter, and a musician. If he is aot 
familiar with, at least, the rudiments of seveml 
languages, living and dead, he cannot thoroughly 
know his own, if he have not the feeling 
of an artist his descriptions of persons or 
scenery will never be graphic or pictorial, and 
if he does not possess a fine ear, and some 
knowledge of the science of music, theoretical 
and practical, his style will never have that 
harmonious beauty which is indispensible both 
to verse and prose." 

" And of which so many authors appear to 
have no conception, or even comprehension," 
said Courteney. " A knowledge of music may 
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afford some assistance, but there must also be a 
peculiar feeling for harmony and rythm of 
words, which a fine musician does not neces- 
sarily possess. An author should not be 
ignorant of any one in the whole circle of arts 
and sciences. But we must bear in mind that 
all these acquirements will never in themselves 
make an author. We are, of course, presup- 
posing genius." 

" Undoubtedly," said Mrs. Stanley ; " but is 
there no risk that a genius endeavouring to 
acquire such numerous accomplishments and 
sucli varied knowledge might end in becoming 
a mere smatterer ?" 

^' 1 think not," said Courteney ; '* for 
although, of course, one ' life time is far too 
short to allow of a deep and thorough study of 
more than one or two branches of art or 
science, yet genius is never si^perficial. With- 
out entering into minute details, it goes at once 
to the heart and core of every subject which 
engages its attention, grasping with ease what- 
ever is most important and most interesting, 
and bringing all to bear upon its one great 
end." 

" Then you do not think it dangerous to aim 
at universality ?" 

'* For ordinary people, or for people of mere 
talent, not for those possessed of genius ; and 
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depend upon it, where there is genius, the 
passion for the universal will never be carried 
to excess.'^ 

The conversation was here put a stop to by 
the commencement of the lecture. My curiosity 
was roused by the sight of some thirty or forty 
small jars, containing substances of difiEerent 
shades of black, brown, red, and yellow ; but 
what I could not ascertain. The professor 
commenced by stating that he was going to 
explain a new theory of his own — namely, 
that the varieties of colour, disposition, feature, 
and habits, met with among the different 
nations of the earth, were all occasioned by 
the different peculiarities of soil and geological 
formation of that part of the globe on which 
they lived. 

'^ I am aware, gentlemen and ladies, that is 
to say, ladies and gentlemen," continued the 
professor, "that this— a — a — this — a — theory 
may, and, indeed, must appear very — a — a — 
extraordinary — ^that is to say very — I mean 
not at all what any gentleman, or — I mean 
lady or gentleman, who had been asked to 
assign a cause — for we must remember that 
cause is the consequence of effect — 1 mean to 
say that effect is the precursor of cause " 

Here he was seized with a fit of coughing, 
during which Courteney whispered to me that 
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the last emendation of the professor reminded 
him of a correction in some newspaper, where 
appeared under the head of erratum — for his 
Grace the Dachess of Devonshire, read, her 
Grace the Duke of Devonshire. 

^* Considering^ then/' continued the learned 
professor, ^^ that no one would naturally assign 
this as a cause, I — a — a — I must observe that 
it is the province of science to teach us that 
what would, at first sight — a — a — a — appear — 
a — seem unnatural, will, upon investigation, 
prove to be perfectly correct. These little jars, 
ladies and gentlemen, contain 8pecimens-*«that 
is — a — a — ^portions of earth, collected with 
much trouble and considerable — a — a— in point 
of &ct, expense, from different regions of the 
globe, as I thought it absolutely necessary, in 
plain English, that it was impossible, or next 
to impossible, to substantiate my theory with^ 
out them ; but with their help, I hope, gentle- 
men and ladies, I mean ladies and gentlemen, 
to be able to prove the said theory to your— ^a 
— a — a — ^a — to your entire satisfaction." 

Here the lecturer paused to take breath, and 
then proceeded to pour out and drink some 
water, after which he made several alterations 
in the arrangement of the little jars of earthy 
his assistant, he said, having numbered them 
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wrong. He then proceeded to explain his 
theory, which, as he went on at the same rate, 
occupied a full hour and a half, at the end of 
which time, no one, to judge from the perplexed 
countenances around, knew any more about it 
than when he began ; at least, I can answer 
for myself. 

The professor had become so heated and red 
in the face, that he seemed in danger of 
apoplexy, although he had, in the course of 
the lecture, drank so much cold water, that I 
suspected he must be a hydropathic patient. 
I felt extremely glad when the contents of the 
last jar, consisting of some earth, brought, as 
the lecturer averred, from the most southern 
point of the most southern of the South Sea 
islands, had been handed round among the 
company, and the exhausted professor sank 
into a chair, and was speedily concealed from 
yiew by numerous guests, who crowded round 
the little table, to ask questions, or to ex- 
amine the specimens again. 

Several recitations followed, in which I 
could see no beauty ; and many anecdotes were 
told, in which I could discover no point. I 
began to grow very much wearied, and heartily 
to wish myself at home. Courteney had leit 
the party about the middle of the lecture, as 
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he had another engagement, so that I had no 
longer his conversation to amuse me. Some 
very dry sandwiches and very bad wine were 
handed round, and then a gentleman sung a 
very dismal comic song, with a chorus, in 
which nobody joined. I was requested to re- 
cite some poetry, but begged to be excused ; 
and I began to think the evening would never 
come to an end, when, to my great relief, Mrs. 
Stanley's carriage was announced. 

'* I could not leave the party before," said 
Mrs. Stanley, as we drove home, "for Mrs. 
Somerset WoodviUe would have been eter- 
nally offended if I had; but I would have 
given the world to come away long ago. By- 
the-bye, my dear Evelyn, you looked uncom- 
monly wearied during the latter part of the 
evening." 

'' I felt so." 

" I have no doubt you did ; but that is no 
reason why you should show it. There is no 
merit in looking pleased and amused when you 
are so. Now I, for example — did you happen 
to observe how I looked ?" 

*^ Pleased with everything and everybody." 

" Well, I am certain I was not a shade less 
wearied than you were ; but it does not do in 
society always to look as one feels. Besides, 
a bored expression of face is very unbecoming. 
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Tou must try to acquire more command over 
your features, Evelyn." 

" I will try to improve, dear Mrs. Stanley," 
I replied ; '^ though I fear in this instance I 
shall find it very difficult to satisfy you," 



s 
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CHAPTEE III. 



A LITERARY FRIENDSHIP. 



*^ And what do you thiak of my old, or rather 
my young friend, Cecil Courteney?" said 
Mrs. Stanley," the next morning as we were 
sitting together in the drawing-room. " Meet- 
ing him at Mrs. Woodville's was an unex- 
pected pleasure. I did not know he had re- 
turned from the continent." 

I replied that I was much pleased with his 
conyersation. 

" Do you think him handsome ?" 

"Yes; but it was the expression of his 
face that particularly pleased me." 

" You will like him still better when you 
know him more ; which 1 hope you soon will 
do — for he is going to call, and I have asked 
him to dine here on Tuesday. He will have 
an ample fortune, Evelyn, and his family is 
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well connected. He would be a very good 
match." 

" Thank you ; but it is very probable that 
he might not consider me a good match." 

" Oh, he is ^jom already. He had been 
looking at you before you came up, and said 
you were the most interesting girl in the 
room." 

*' That was no great compliment," I replied, 
laughing. ** I never saw such an assemblage 
of odd, ugly-looking people." 

" You and he are exactly suited to each 
other," proceeded Mrs. Stanley ; '^ both clever, 
and both fond of literature. And you are a 
nice contrast in person. You look well to- 
gether. He, with his rich brown hair and 
bright animated face, and you, with your long 
dark curls and pensive cast of features. It is 
just the thing ! I shall see you Mrs. Cecil 
Courteney before the season is over." 

*^Not quite so soon, I hope, at all events. 
I wish for at least several years more freedom. 
Besides, what would my darling Annie do if I 
were married ?" 

''Well, my dear, we shall see. Was not 
that a knock at the door ?" 

" Mr. Courteney," said a servant ; and that 
gentleman entered. 

'^ I have not been long in profitting by your 
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kind peimission to call/' he said, after the 
first salutations were oyer. 

" I am most happy to see you," said Mrs. 
Stanley. " My young friend and I were just 
talking of you." 

In the course of conrersation we discovered 
that Courteney's uncle had known something 
of my father. This was an additional reason 
for friendship ; not that any seemed wanting, 
for from this time scarcely a day passed during 
the remaining two months of my stay without 
our meeting, and we became every day more 
intimate. Although not an author, Courteney 
was so fond of literature, and so frequently 
spoke on the subject, that I, by. degrees, con- 
fided to him, and consulted him, upon my 
literary designs. At his request, I showed 
him some of my manuscripts, with which he 
expressed himself pleased. 

" You have only to exert yourself," h^ ob- 
served, " and I have no doubt of your becom- 
ing a distinguished author." 

'^ You are very kind to encourage me," I 
replied. "Literature is a pursuit in which, 
perhaps, we find less sympathy and companion- 
ship than in any other." 

*' Yes," answered Courteney, " for painting, 
music, almost every other art or science can, 
in a great measure, be taught, and however 
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decided our natural talent, we cannot learn 
these well without an instructor ; but the art 
of writing we must teach ourselves." 

"Yet," said I, " a sensible friend who will 
point out our errors, as you have kindly done 
some of mine, is invaluable." 

He was beginning to say that I valued his 
criticisms too highly, but I cut him short by 
observing — 

"An old friend, who knows my fondness 
for literary pursuits, recommended me seri- 
ously, when my work was completed, to lay 
it by for nine years, according to Horace's ad- 
vice, before I thought of publication." 

" How very absurd," said Courteney, " un- 
less manuscripts improved by keeping like 
port wine, or man had several centuries of 
life at his command. Not that I mean to un- 
dervalue mature reflection, or frequent and 
careful revision, but there is a medium in all 
things." 

" Has Mr. Courteney made you an oflfer yet, 
my dear ?" demanded Mrs. Stanley. 

"An oflTer!" I exclaimed. "Yes; he 
offered to transcribe some blotted pages of 
manuscript for me." 

"Nonsense, Evelyn; you know what I 
mean. Has Mr. Courteney asked you to be 
his wife ?" 
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" Has he told you he loves you ?" 

"No." 

" Dear, dear ! And your raamma will not 
allow you to stay more than a week longer." 

" Do you think that would make any differ- 
ence in Mr. Courteney^s sentiments for me? 
But seriously, my dear Mrs. Stanley, why can- 
not you let me enjoy an agreeable friendship 
without thinking or talking of love and mar- 
riage ?" 

"But, Evelyn, surely your heart is 
touched?" 

" I am not aware that it is." 

" But I will quickly make you aware. Do 
you not feel an indescribable thrill of emotion 
when you hear him approaching ?" 

" No, I cannot say that I do." 

" Does not your heart beat faster when he is 
speaking to you ?" 

" I never observed that it did." 

" You were together alone for three quarters 
of an hour this morning. What were you 
talking about ?" 

" Capital punishments." 

"What else 1" 

" Stay, let me see. The state of religion in 
North America." 

Mrs. Stanley sighed. 

VOL. I. c 
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" There was one thing more. He begged 
that on the strength of his family haying known 
something of my father, he might be allowed 
to ride down from London and see mamma at 
Heathfield." 

" Well, come," said Mrs. Stanley, brighten- 
ing up. ^' That does look a little more hope- 
ful. What did you say ?" 

** That I was sure mamma would be very 
happy to see him." 

As the day of my departure approached, 
Courteney expressed much regret. He lin- 
gered till a late hour the last evening we were 
to be together. An early friend of Mrs. 
Stanley^s had that day arrived, and they were 
engaged in talking over old times, so that 
Courteney and I were left to entertain each 
other. 

" You will soon forget me," said Courteney, 
after a rather long silence, with a shade of 
melancholy in his voice and manner, which I 
had several times remarked of late, *' but I 
shall not soon forget you." 

" Indeed," said I, "I should be very un- 
gratefiil to forget one who has been so kind 
to me." 

" Then you will remember me !" he resumed 
earnestly ; " and yet — yes, remember me as a 
friend — as — as one who will always take the 
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deepest interest in your welfiure — ^in your suc- 
cess — as one who but for — " 

lie paused abruptly, and then rising sud- 
denly, walked towards the piano-forte. 

"Will you not sing to-night?" he said, 
gaily, or at least in a manner that was in- 
tended to be gay. 

I, of course, immediately complied. As I.was 
preluding he asked whether I had devoted a 
great detd of time to the study of music. 

" An hour or two a day," I answered. 

*^ Because," he continued, " I have met with 
people who practised six or eight, and do not 
play so well." 

" Yon flatter me,'' I rejoined. 

" No," he replied quickly, ** I do not ; and 
it is wrong in you to say so. Have I not found 
sufficient fault with you in various ways to re- 
fute that accusation, which is to me a grave 
one. Did I not tell you that I did not like 
your manner of singing that beautiful English 
song the other evening, and that you gave no 
eflEect to the words? Did I not venture to 
express my opinion that your drawing, which 
I had heard so many people admire, was in 
several places out of keeping and wrong in the 
perspective, and have I not sent you a foolscap 
sheet of criticisms upon your favorite manu- 
script ?" 

G 2 
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"You have, and more than that; you 
showed me the way in which all these faults 
might be best corrected." 

" I am not alludiog to that. All I wish 
to establish is that you have no right to accuse 
me of flattery. Let this be understood between 
us. Since you allow me the full privilege of 
finding fault with you, it is but fair that I 
should also be permitted to praise you now and 
then, without being cut short by the chilling, 
common-place phrase ^ you flatter me !' " 

I promised never to use it to him again, and 
he asked me to sing him a song of my own 
composing, which was of a pathetic character, 
and described the grief of parting from loved 
scenes and objects. The sentiment seemed to 
suggest some painful feeling, for when I ceased 
singing I observed that he had tears in his 
eyes. However he soon recovered his wonted 
composure, and during the rest of the evening 
we conversed as usual. When he at last took 
leave, he promised that as soon as he should be 
able to procure a copy of a scarce book I wished 
to have, he would bring it to Heathfield 
Eectory himself. 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



AXTTHORS. 



About a week after I had quitted London, 
Courteney found his way to Heathfield, where 
he at once became a favorite with every 
n^ember of the family. The visit was soon 
repeated, and, from a few hours, prolonged to 
several days. He could adapt himself without 
trouble to people of all ages, from the sexage- 
narian to the child ; entering with equal in- 
terest into Mr. Dalton's theological studies, and 
the boyish sports of Percy. With Annie and 
myself he would read and converse for hours. 
I had often spoken to him of Annie, and he 
seemed from the first to feel a strong interest 
about her. 

" Tour sister is a sweet creature," he said 
<me day, when she had just quitted the room. 
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I never saw a more lovely face, and its expres- 
sion is at times quite heavenly. Yesterday, 
when you were reading that touching story, I 
could hardly withdraw my eyes from her coun- 
tenance. And her look of tenderness and anx- 
iety when she thought you were not well this 
morning — she adores you, Evelyn, and who 
would not ?" 

My cheek glowed with pleasure on hearing 
his admiration of my sister, and I felt my 
colour deepen still more at the conclusion of his 
speech, for I was very sensitive to the praise 
m blame of those whose opinion I valued. For 
a moment he fixed his eyes earnestly upon me, 
as if seeking to read my^^oughts, and then 
a cloud came over his face, and he turned 
^way with a sigh so deep that I almost 
started. 

" You are not well, Mr. Courteuey/' I said^ 
kindly. ^^ Annie and I made you w^ too far 
after your long ride." 

" No, no," he replied, hastily, " I am per^ 
feotly well. We were speaking about your 
sister. 1 do not wonder you love her so much. 
I would give the word to have a sister, f 
never see you together but I repeat tp myself 
the words of the author of * menjri,' * Ah I earth, 
what hast thou more beautiful than the love Qf 
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those whose ties are knit bj nature, and whose 
union seems ordained to begin from the very 
moment of their birth." 

There was a pause, and then Courteney 
turned the conversation on the genius of the 
great noyelist whose words he had just quoted. 
From thence we went on to speak of works of 
fiction in general. 

^'The novel has now become the most 
popular, indeed almost the only medium 
through which to address the public/' ob- 
served Courteney, " since, with the exception 
of the newspapers, it is the only one through 
which the public will be addressed." 

" And therefore," I remarked, " many who 
a century, or even half a century ago, would 
have been poets, are novelists." 

*^ Yourself among the number," said Courte- 
ney. " You would have been a poet — would 
have written verses is a more correct expres- 
sion; for there is, or ought to be, as much 
poetry, that is to say, as much poetic feeling in 
prose as in rhyme." 

"That is most true. The majority of 
authors in the present age seem to aim at dis- 
tinguishing themselves by the quantity, not by 
the quality, of their works. After writing one 
or two books of sufficient merit to estabUsh a 
degree of reputation, they bestow no thought 
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or trouble on the rest, but turn book-making 
into a trade, to be pursued, like other trades, 
merely for profit." 

^^ The elass of tradesmen-authors is indeed 
numerous," said Courteney. 

'' It is a wonder," said I, " that the public 
does not grow tired of them. But the public 
displays extraordinary powers of endurance." 

*' You must recollect, said Courteney, ** that 
among the mass of people who constitute the 
reading world, a vast number have frivolous 
minds, and frivolous readers will, of course, 
prefer frivolous writers. Mind, I am far from 
meaning to undervalue the whole body of 
readers ; for I believe that the larger proportion 
are capable of discerning gbld from dross, that 
they prize the former, and reject the latter. 
In the next generation the name and works of 
the mere bookmaker will have passed away foar 
ever, while those of the author of sterling merit 
will survive as long as time and the human 
race, and earth itselt endure* What a glorious 
thought is it to leave a name that shall live for 
ever in the hearts of men I The conqueror, 
the hero, the Alexanders, and the Napoleons, 
may be unforgotten ; but how coldly and dis- 
tantly are they thought of; their generation 
passes away, their nation, even in time, merges 
into others, and what are they to the rest oi* 
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the world but mighty madmen^ as in their life 
time they were mighty scourges ? The men of 
science, the great discoyerers of nature's won- 
derous truths ; the Galileos and the Newtons, 
who haye modified our whole course of thinking 
by the knowledge they haye imparted to us of 
the uniyerse in which we liye — the poets and 
authors who haye made us better and wiser by 
calling forth our affections and awakening our 
sympathies — how much stronger is their claim 
to our interest I Theirs is the influence which 
is universal — theirs the fame which rests on a 
sure basis — theirs the power and reputation 
which, far from diminishing with the lapse of 
years, only strengthens, deepens, and extends 
as ages roll on !'' 
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CHAPTER V. 



A VISIT. 



Thb autumn merged into winter, and winter, 
in its turn, gave place to spring, at which 
season ^mj mother, Annie, and myself were 
engaged to visit an old friend o^ my father's in 
Wales. As we should pass through the town 

of E , which was scarcely a mile from 

Courteney Hall, the residence of Courteney's 
uncle, which had been the young man's home 
since his parents'' death, and as he had begged 
us on no account to omit calling, in case we 
were in the vicinity, my mother wrote a note 
to inform him that we would, if agreeable, 
pass a few hours at Courteney Hall. - The 
reply was kind and courteous, and Courteney 
said that his uncle hoped we would stay a 
few days. The invitation was accepted, and 
on the day appointed we found ourselves at 
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the door of a gloomy looking old mansion, sur- 
rounded by high trees and thick over-grown 
shrubberies. A large grass-plat before the 
house, which should have been smooth and 
turfy, was covered with tangled weeds, and 
rank tall grass. This lawn was divided from 
the carriage-road by a railing, broken down in 
many places, and, Uke the front of the house, 
moss-grown and stained with damp. Courteney 
came forward to receive us, and conducting us 
to the drawing-room, a sombre apartment, with 
oak pannels, dark, heavy red curtains, thread- 
bare carpets, and antiquated furniture, much 
the worse for wear, introduced us to his uncle, 
a small, sallow-faced, ugly old man, in a slovenly 
dress and slip-shod shoes. 

^^ Glad to see you," said he, in a high harsh 
voice. " Queer old place this — isn't it ? 
Tou^ll take some luncheon, of course. Cecil, 
Where's Barbara? Strange girl that; she's 
never ready." 

At this moment a young lady, in a soiled 
dress of brown-silk, with disordered hair, 
hanging over her large and ill-shaped face, 
and her hands (in one of which she held a 
rake) covered with black mould, entered. 

" My daughter," said the old man. " Here, 
Barby, come forward." 

" What ! are they come already ?" exclaimed 
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Barbara; looking at us Mfith a . by no means 
pleased expression of countenance. I didn't 
expect them this hour !" 

My mother explained that we had been a 
shorter time than she anticipated on the road. 
The elder Mr. Courteney said that Barbara 
was thinking about her untidy dress, and Cecil 
observed, with a kind smile, as he relieved her 
of the rake — 

" The Miss Lascelles are gardeners them- 
selves. You must show them your flower-beds 
after luncheon." 

The young lady turned from him ungraci- 
ously, muttering — 

*' To think of their catching me in such a 
state !" 

Annie and I interposed with questions and 
remarks about the garden and other matters. 
Mr. Courteney in the mean time was talking 
to my mother. 

" Do you think Barby and Cecil like each 
other ?" he asked. 

My mother replied that she did not see any 
likeness. 

" They can't tell, pa, Pm such a figure," 
said the young lady, smoothing her dishevelled 
locks with both hands, quite forgetful of their 
condition. 

It was almost impossible to help laughing 
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at the spectacle she presented after this opera- 
tion ; but whilst we wcto struggling to 
preserve our gravity, Courteney going up to 
her goodnaturedly, said, '' Barbara, I am sure 
the Miss Lascelles will kindly excuse you 
while you take o£F your gardening dress, as I 
believe luncheon is quite ready." 

Muttering something that was inaudible, 
Barbara quitted the room. In about a quarter 
of an hour rhe returned, dressed in a silk of 
spinach green with yellow ribbons ; and we 
then repaired to the dining-room. 

" You are not looking so well as when we 
saw you at Christmas," observed my mother 
to Courteney. 

'^ That is because he rides and walks himself 
to death, ma'am," said Barbara, before Cecil 
could reply. " He's always out ; we never see 
any thing of him. Did he do so at what's-its- 
name Eectory, I mean when he was with 
you ?" 

The elder Mr. Courteney at this moment 
addressing some remark to my mother, I re- 
plied — 

"Mr. Cecil Courteney showed himself a 
very good walker when he was \^ ith us. We 
used to explore the picturesque parts of the 
country." 
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" Oh, he could walk with you then ?" re- 
turned Barbara quicklj. "He never walks 
with me." 

^^ Perhaps/' said Annie, "you are not a 
good walker ; and my sister and I — " 

" Oh yes, your sister and you walk exactly 
as suits him, no doubt. Perhaps now you are 
here we shall hare a little of his company in 
our rambles." 

I looked at Courteney during ihis speech* 
He showed no sign of having heard it, but I 
felt sure that he had, and that he thought it 
beneath him to take notice of his cousin's ill- 
natured insinuations and remarks. These she 
seemed never to lose an opportunity of making, 
especially when Cecil showed Annie or myself 
any attention ; with a sharpness and bitter- 
ness for which, not knowing as much as we 
did afterwards, we were at a loss to account. 

The weather which had previously been 
very fine, suddenly changed, and for three 
days it rained incessantly, setting in the after- 
noon of our arrival, so that with the exception 
of one short stroll about the grounds, no one 
was able to leave the house. But although 
it was a matter of regret both to hosts and 
visitors that the latter could not see the beau- 
ties of the neighbourhood, the time did not 
pass by any means in a dull or disagreeable 
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manner. Courteney, Annie and I had so many 
subjeots in common, and bo much congeniality 
of mind, that had we possessed no resource 
against mm^t but conversation we could have 
set that monster at defiance ; but there were 
many other resources. Barbara, although, 
as her father confidentially informed my 
mother — she had always disliked music, and 
speedily forgot what little of the art had been 
imparted to her with infinite labour by a much 
enduring governess — Barbara possessed a splen- 
did grand piano forte, and the room in which 
it was placed was a remarkably good one 
for music. Even Barbara seemed to listen 
with something like pleasure when its long 
silent chords were awakened to life and 
harmony, or when our voices, and that of 
Courteney^ a sweet and powerful tenor, swelled 
through the large and lolty chamber. Then there 
was a billiard table to which the whole party 
would resort for an hour or two in the after- 
noon. Courteney was a capital player, as was 
also his uncle, and both Annie and I had some 
knowledge of the game. In this amusement 
Barbara also joined, and though by her per- 
petual ill-humour, both then and at other 
times, she did all in her power to interrupt the 
general harmony, and make every one uncom- 
fortable, she rarely succeeded in doing so. Mr. 
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Courteney was used to his daughter's temper, 
and my mother, Annie, and I regarded her 
with pity, as the victim of her own unpleasant 
disposition. Thus unnoticed, she generally 
subsided into sulkiness, whioh is perhaps the 
least offensive form of ill-temper. Cecil was, 
I could see, the most annoyed by her humours, 
and sought to mollify her by kind at- 
tentions, and by constantly endeavouring to 
draw her into what was going on, in which 
efforts we always seconded him. But it was 
very seldom that success rewarded our at- 
tempts, and often after exerting himself, for 
some time, in vain, Courteney would desist, in 
weariness and disgust, and before long, appear 
entirely to forget that she was present. His 
spirits, at first, evidently low, regained their 
usual level, though I observed, with regret, 
an occasional cloud of sadness on his &ce, and 
an abstraction of manner which spoke of a 
mind ill at ease. 

The day preceding that fixed for leaving 
Courteney Hall, the sun again shone brightly, 
and as no rain had fallen during the night, and 
the soil, which was chalk, dried rapidly, we 
four juniors declined driving, and whilst Mr. 
Courteney escorted my mother in an open car- 
riage, bet out on foot for a long walk. At first 
we W€i^ all together, and the oonversation 
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\ras general, turning chiefly on the different 
points of view we passed. The Hall was 
situated in one of those midland counties, 
which, without being very romantic or striking, 
possessed many beauties. In our return, after 
rambling far from home, we came to a place, 
where the path was so narrow as only to admit 
of two persons walking abreast. Barbara went 
ftrst, with Annie, Courteney and I followed. 
It happened, that stepping on a loose stone, I 
twisted my ankle, and was forced to sit down 
for a few minutes. Our companions had, in 
the mean time, got out of sight, nor had we 
overtaken them when we arrived at a stile, 
where the path branched off in two directions, 
both leading to Courteney Hall. 

** They have, in all probability, taken this 
road," said Courteney, "for it is the most 
picturesque. A little further on we shall 
have another choice of paths. You will have 
to decide between a wood and a water-Ml." 

'* Annie is so fond of waterfalls," I remarked, 
"she will be sure to choose that, so we 
will." 

We walked slowly, for my ankle was still 
painful, conversing, for some time, as usual ; 
but presently Courteney grew silent and ab- 
stracted. Observing that he was pale, I 
attributed thia sudden change to indisposition 
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and took the opportunity of saying that I had 
h€Ard, with concern, of his injuring his health 
by walking (oo much, and with an utter dis- 
regard to the state of the weather, that I hoped 
he wpnld not do so in future. 

Courteney thanked me, but said that he was 
perfectly well. I shook my head, and re- 
marked, ^^ indeed you do not look so." 

^^ I am well," he said, after a long pause, 
" though— though I confess I am not happy." 

These words were spoken almost uncon- 
sciously, and the moment they had passed his 
lips, he evidently wished to recall them. 

" Not happy !" I exclaimed. " You who 
possess youth, talents, affluence, with life and 
the world before you, no cares or sorrows, 
no—" 

" Stay," cried Oourteney, " listen a few 
moments before you judge. Granting that I 
have all the advantages you enumerate, can 
you think of nothing that would make them 
all valueless ?" 

^^ The loss of a dear friend ? But that is 
not your case." 

" No ; can you think of nothing else ?" 

As I pondered without answering, he con- 
tinued — 

^^ Suppose a man possessed of those advantages, 
to love—deeply and deyotedly; and suppose 
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.al$o, that while yet almost a child, whilst lore 
and marriage were mere names to him, he 
had been led to engage himself to one who 
has not a single quality calculated to win the 
heart or command the respect of man. Is not 
this sufficient to poison all other sources of 
ha^ppiness ? Evelyn, such is my case I'' 

He paused, oyercome by his feelings, and 
I could only utter a few words of pity and 
regret ; but presently, on my expressing a wish, 
that if not too painfiil he would tell me more 
details, he said*-- 

^^I was an only son. My father had, 
by his marriage with a young lady of good 
family, beautiful and accomplished, but utterly 
portionless, offended my grandfather, and 
on his death the whole of his personal 
property and the family estates (unfortu^ 
nately ncd; entailed), were left by his will to 
the younger son, my uncle, who, there is reason 
to l^Uevei used all the means in his power to 
augmeiit the prejudices of the weak and pasi- 
sioAdte old man. Of his disinherited brother 
9ki)d hi0 wife, my uncle persisted in taking no 
notice, Qpt even allowing him a younger fion's 
portion of his lawful inheritance, and it was 
not, until through disappointment and priva- 
tioi?^ added to grief for the early death of his 
b^jbyeci yfH^^ that brother's heart was broken, 
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that my nnde's hard and selfish nature relented, 
and he solemnly promised my dying father to 
provide for his destitute orphan. This pro- 
mise, I must do him the justice to say, he 
strictly fulfilled. No expense was spared in 
my education. I was sent to Eton and to 
Cambridge. He had no son of his own, which 
had long been a source of repining to him ; 
but as his dislike to me, arising probably from 
the reproaches of conscience which the sight of 
me awakened, wore oflF, he began to regard 
me with some interest. He has, as you know, 
one daughter, to whom he is as much attached 
as it is in his nature to be to any human being, 
and when I was seventeen and she fourteen, he 
said that he would make me his heir on condition 
of my engaging to marry my cousin as soon as 
she should be of age. To this I made no objec- 
tion. She was summoned, and we pledged 
our faith to each other in words dictated by 
my uncle. I had no dislike to my cousin — on 
the contrary, we had always been good friends, 
and she had, from a child, evinced a flattering 
partiality for me. Besides, it would be seven 
years before Barbara was of age, and seven 
years seemed to me then an immense periodf 
So time passed, and I scarcely gave the en- 
gagement a thought. For the last two years I 
had been travelling on the Continent, and had 
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almost forgotten that snoh a person as mj 
cousin Barbara existed, when, for the first 
time in my life, my heart was touohed, and I 
suddenly remembered with dismay that I was 
not master of my own fate, and that the day 
which was to unite me to a woman for whom I 
felt no love, was close at hand. While enjoying 
the society of her I loved, I had endeavoured 
to delude myself with the belief that there was 
some chance of escape for me, that my cousin 
might in my absence have formed another 
attachment, or that my uncle had planned a 
better match for her." 

Courteney paused, and though I felt for him 
most deeply, I knew not what to say. Pre- 
sently he observed — 

'^ And will you, in your kindness, do more 
than pity — will you counsel and advise me ? 
Yet I do not want advice, for she loves me, 
she has rejected others for my sake, and could 
I, under any circumstances, be happy, if my 
conscience perpetually reproached me with 
having ruined her peace ? Even if I were to 
break off the engagement, how much nearer 
should I be to a marriage with her I love ? 
Not one step. The remembrance — dim and 
imperfect, indeed, but yet never to be efGaced 
from a memory on which misfortune has 
stamped the events of early childhood in inde- 
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lible characters— of my mother dying prema* 
turely from care and want — my father's sor 
rowful and clouded brow, the penury and 
painful struggles which rendered my first years 
joyless, woidd alone cause me to shrink from 
making her the sharer of a fate which I should 
xtot dread for myself, since a man, with health, 
talents, and activity may always earn his own 
subsistence. No, there is but one course, and 
in following that I shall have the comfort of 
feeling that I do my duty, though the sacrifice 
break my heart." 

"You are right," said I, much moved. 
" Would that my powers of averting from you 
this — this misfortune, were as strong as my 
feelings of sympathy and sorrow." 

Courteney thanked me by a grateful look, 
and then said — 

" I am glad that circumstances have led to 
my telling you this, for you will not now, 
when you hear of my marriage, despise and 
condemn me, or attribute my choice to mer- 
cenary motives. It is also a satisfaction to 
know that you approve of, and confirm me in 
myresolution." 

We then went on to make some general 
remarks on the cruelty and absurdity of engag- 
ing very young persons. 

" The chances must be great," said Cour- 
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teney, ^^ against the two individuals suiting 
each other, even if neither form another attach- 
ment.'^ 

" And," added I thoughtfully, " how great 
must be the responsibility of those, to gratify 
whose whims or ambition, the happiness of 
perhaps three persons is sacrified." 

" Of three I" repeated Courteney starting. 
" No, no, surely only of one — In my case for 
instance — speak Evelyn, explain yourself! 
tell me your thoughts,'' he added, as I hesi- 
tated. ^^ We have been too much accustomed 
to argue with each other, and to differ without 
disputing, for you to have any reasonable 
scruple in telling me if you think me mis« 
taken." 

" I was going to say," I answered, " though, 
as you know I always doubt my own judgment 
when it differs from yours, that when circum- 
stances have converted what should only be 
a pleasure, into an unpleasant duty, that duty, 
though fulfilled in the most noble and self- 
sacrificing manner, can never be performed so 
as to render its object happy." 

"Well, granting you are right, you said 
that three individuals would be unhappy ?" 

"Do you not think," I asked with some 
hesitation, " that — that she you spoke of loving 
would be so ?" 
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" God grant that she may not !" said Cour- 
teney fervently* "That would be far — far 
worse than all. Of her feelmgs I have no 
means of judging, as I never spoke to her of 
my own. Oh Evelyn ! can you, do you think 
circumstanced as I am, that I could — ^that I 
ought?" 

"No, no, certainly not," I answered, 
quickly. 

A long pause followed, and then I again as- 
sured him of my sincere sympathy in his painful 
and trying situation. The remainder of our 
walk passed almost in silence. 

It was remarked by Barbara when we re- 
turned that I looked pale and that Courteney's 
face was flushed ; also that when questioned 
about the country I had seen on my way home, 
I seemed to know very little about it. The 
evening passed heavily. Courteney was low 
spirited, and I could not help feeling for him ; 
Annie was not gay because she perceived I 
was not ; my mother was tired, and the elder 
Mr. Courteney alone was lively and loqua- 
cious. 



1^ 
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CHAPTER VL 



A CONFESSION, 



My sister and I were glad when we found 
ourselyes alone together that night, she had 
also had a confession made to her, and that by 
one who seemed the last person in the world 
likely to select her for a confidant — being 
no other than Barbara. That young lady con- 
tinued to look round every few yards at her 
cousin and myself, taking care never to go on 
so far in front as to be out of hearing of our 
conversation, until she became absorbed in 
catechizing W companion as to all that Cecil 
did at Ueathfield. This prevented her from 
observing that we had stopped; and during 
the few minutes that I was resting my ankle, 
the excited girl hurried on at such a rapid 
pace as to make the distance between us con- 
aiderable. It was not until Annie, struck by 

VOL. !• D 
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the beauty of a landscape which a turn of the 
path brought to view, looked round to call my 
attention to it, that Barbara perceived wo i e 
out of sight. 

Barbara and her companion had - ng past 
the first point where the path diverged, and 
could not, of course, tell which Courteney had 
taken. It was probable, Barbara thought, and 
such proved to be the case, that he had chosen 
the most picturesque, which was not that, she 
had mechanically pursued. She, therefore, 
hurried back to the stile, and ran down the 
other road, not stopping till she got back to 
the place where two paths again branched off. 
Annie, who had followed her, wondering, now 
asked what was the matter. 

" They might either go through the wood," 
said Barbara, panting for breath and greatly 
discomposed, "or keep straight on past the 
mill, beside the brook. It is impossible 
to tell which way they have taken. The wood 
is the prettiest, I think, though I hardly 
know; there is a waterfall the other way, 
which Cecil is very fond of. Oh dear, oh dear, 
what shall we do ?" 

" Do not be alarmed, my dear Miss Courte- 
ney- We shall be quite safe. Evelyn and X 
often take long rambles alone." 

" But I do not like to lose sight of them,V 
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returned Barbara. "Come, let us try the 
wood. You are rested now, aresn't you ?" 

Annie replied that she was, and followed 
Barbara through the thick trees, that young 
lady, meanwhile, awakening the echoes with 
her shouts ^s she flew along. But no one an- 
swered, and Annie begged her not to go so 
fast, as she could see nothing of the country. 
But Barbara heeded her not, until fatigued 
and exhausted, she could run no farther. 
When a little recovered, she wished to retrace 
her steps, but Annie represented that if they 
went back, it was impossible to overtake us, 
especially as in returning through the wood 
the Way would be up hill. Convinced by this 
reasoning, Barbara, at length, consented to 
walk quietly home, though she was evidently 
much annoyed at this contretemps. 

After maintaining a sullen silence, for some 
time, Annie heard her mutter to herself — 

" Well, Cecil has not got the right one, 
that's some comfort" 

My sister looked at her in surprise, which 
Barbara observing, said, in her ^ort, abrupt 
manner — 

" I don't care if you do know it, I am well 
aware that my cousin is very fond of you and 
your sister. It's you that are the greatest 
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favorite, I believe, though I don't think there^s 
much diflference." 

Annie replied, that she thought Mr. Courte* 
nay liked me the best, he had known me 
longest. 

*^ It is very wicked of him to like either of 
you," said Barbara, her voice and her colour 
rising, ^^ when he is an engaged man, and has 
been so these seven years. It's infamous of 
him, I say, and of you too !" 

" Engaged !" repeated Annie. 

" Yes, engaged. Miss !" reiterated Barbara* 
"Don't you understand English? He's en- 
gaged to me ; and we are to be married the 
twenty-fifth of October; the very day was 
settled years ago, the day that I come of 
age." 

As soon as Annie recovered from the first 
surprise of this intelligence, she endeavoured 
to say all that was proper in the way of con- 
gratulations ; but as Barbara received them 
very sulkily, my sister remarked, that if that 
young lady thought Mr. Courteney entertained 
any sentiment but friendship either for herself 
or me, she was mistaken. 

" How do you know that ?" asked Barbara, 
sharply. 

"Because," commenced Annie, "he never — " 
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" He never told you so," said Barbara, in- 
terrupting her. " How do you know what he 
may have told your sister ?" 

"Evelyn and I never have a secret from 
each other," replied Annie. 

" Pshaw, child, what stuff you talk ! He 
may be making love to her at this moment for 
anything you or I know !" 

" I am certain," said Annie, warmly, " from 
what I know of Mr. Courteney's character, 
that being engaged to one girl, he would not 
speak of love to another." 

" Oh yes, you understand all about his cha- 
racter, of course," said Barbara, ironically, 
"much better than I who have known him 
ever since I was six years old, and love him 
more than any one else in the world." 

After this speech there was a silence, during 
which Barbara strode on rapidly. She did not 
speak until they had entered the house, when, 
taking Annie by the hand, she led her up-stairs, 
to a little room used by Courteney as a 
study. 

" Look here," she said, after they had stood 
by the open window a few moments, drawing 
forth, as she spoke, a folded sheet of paper. 
" Look here. The evening before you came, 
after we had been waiting tea some time for 
Cecil, I came up here to call him. Kot finding 
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him as I expected, it chanced that in crossing 
to the window, I overturned the table at which 
he had been writing, and his letter case fell to 
the ground. As I was picking up the scattered 
contents, among a number of memorandums 
and other papers one sheet caught my atten- 
tion. It was, unlike the rest, written in a clear 
neat hand, and looked like a poem, or fragment 
of a poem. Thinking he had perhaps been 
copying it out of Shakespeare, or Milton, or 
some of those sort of books, I took it up and 
read it. I will now read it to you." 

She accordingly read, frequently glancing at 
her young auditor as slie went on, the follow- 
ing lines, of which Annie, at the time, only 
told me the substance, but of which Courteney 
has since given me a copy. 



'* And well he might 

Admire those two young sisters, for they were 
Both lovely as a poeta's dream, though both, 
Were different — the face of one was soft, 
Pensive, and fair as moonlight when it steals 
Subdued and mellowed through some sylv:m bower,. 
Of fragrance-breathing myrtles. Her dark eyes. 
Now tender, soft and calm, now from beneath, 
Their silken fringe like some bright meteor flashings 
As varying emotions swell her breast, 
And lend a colour to her cheek like that 
Of some transparent sea-shell, washed 
From ocean cave, far in the balmy south ; 
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Her lips twin rubies, and her yoice more sweet 
Than midnight music, wafted o er a lake, 
.When listening earth is still. Upon her brow 
Of purest marble, genius sits enthroned— 
Genius, divinest, noblest gift of Heaven, 
Which lifts its blest possessor far above 
This dull cold world, and claims a kindred birth, 
With all things beautiful, and good, and pure, 
And great, and holj in the universe.'* 

" So much for one phoenix," said Miss 
Barbara, when she came to this point, " now 
for the other," 

" Spirits of love, and joy, and innocence. 
Be near me and inspire me while I paint 
The bright and radiant being bj her side ; 
Than whose sweet soul, love, joy, and innocence, 
Could find no fitter shrine. With winning grace 
She moves, her glossy hair of deep rich brown, 
Yet with a bright and golden tinge, as though 
A wandering sun- beam had been caught and kept 
Imprisoned 'midst its tresses, floats around. 
Her silvery laugh and witching smile might soothe 
Pale care, and make e'en pining grief forget. 
While she was near, some portion of its woe. 
Oft in her eyes of deepest hazle, tears 
Would start at thought of others' suffering ; 
Her bosom heave, and her fair cheek change hue. 
As though a rose grew pale," 

" Well, what do you think of that ?" cried 
Barbara, panting with excitement. " Do you 
think it honorable or even respectable, to pass 
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his time scribbUiig such trash about other 
women, fancying himself a Moore, or a Byron, 
no doubt, and all the time engaged to me. 
But he shall 6ufter for it, that he shall, dr my 
name's not Barbara !" 

As she uttered the last words, the indignant 
young lady t(a?8 the ^ptuper into atoms, which 
she scattered to the winds. 

" Do not be angry with him," said Annie, 
soothingly. " Your cousin must hare had some 
ideal in his mind when he wrote those descrip^ 
tions, at all events the last of them.'^ 

"Yes, they are dreadful exaggerations cer- 
tainly ; but there is enough resemblance to 
recognise the portraits." 

*' At any rate," said Annie, "you need not 
be angry; for the poetry implies nothing 
beyond a little admiration. If he were in love 
with either, he would only have written of one. 
Besides, you should remember poets are allowed 
some license." 

" Admiration is often the beginning of love," 
said Barbara, somewhat softened, however. 
" I don't hate you and your sister so much as 
I thought 1 should. But, oh I" she continued, 
as — her rage entirely melting into grief — she 
sunk on a chair, and burst into tears ; " but, 
oh I if it is really true that he prefers anotherj^ 
that he does not care for me I I have long 
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suspected and feared so. Perhaps it is, in a 
great measure, my own fault. How often and 
often I have been unkind, and spoken crossly 
and rudely to him. Oh ! if I thought I had 
the least chance of getting back his heart, I 
would never, never do so any more. Get back 
his heart ! Perhaps I pever possessed it — 
although 1 always thought I did, as a matter 
of course. How could I be so foolish I He so 
handsome, so clever, and I — I know that I am 
plain — very plain. Why was I not lovely. 
What are all my riches to me ? Oh I Cecil, 
Cecil ! if I could but cease to love you I" 

Annie, whose kind heart was touched by 
such distress, now took her companion's hand, 
and endeavoured to comfort her. 

" 1 will not be comforted," said Barbara, 
still sobbing. " You cannot say, with truth, 
that you think he loves me. No ! no !" 

" Not yet," said Annie ; " but that is no 
reason why I should never be able to say so. 
You do not seem to me to try to win his affec- 
tion; you cannot expect he will love you 
while " 

" While what ?" said Barbata. " Speak on; 
it is kindness to tell me." 

'* While you are captious, and find fault 
without a cause," said Annie, gently ; ** I 
ought 10 beg your pardon for speaking so 
D 5 
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plainly ; but it is impossible to know our own 
faults of ourselves. Evelyn often tells me of 
mine, and is thankful to any one who will 
point out hers." 

" If I had had a kind mother or sister," said 
the now subdued and penitent Barbara, " I dare 
say I should have been a great deal better 
than I am. I really do wish to cure my faults.'^^ 

" You have only to resolve on doing so," said 
Annie, cheeringly ; *^ you know what the poet 



' He who determinea half succeeds.* 

" I often," said Barbara, '' feel a strong wish 
to be good and a iiiable, just for a little while ; 
but the first provocation puts it all out of my 
head again." 

" I often feel that," said Annie, *' it is so 
dflS.icult to remember our good resolutions ; but 
we must pray for strength, and not trust too 
much to our own." 

'* You and your sister/' said Barbara, ^'rnust 
have been born with natural good tempers. 
Nothing ever seems to put you out," 

*' Indeed you mistake," said Annie. " I am 
far from having a good temper, and Evelyn is 
naturally passionate." 

^' At all events,^" said Barbara^ after a pause. 
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** he'll have to marry me whether he loves me 
or not. Papa says he shall, and he'll cut him 
off with a farthing if he does not. He always 
tells me so when I complain that Cecil does 
not love me much, and trust pa for keeping to 
his word, that's all ! Fa says that a man is 
more likely to settle down quietly to domestic 
happiness and all that, if he has been allowed 
to have his own way before he marries, and 
that's why Cecil has never been contradicted, 
but allowed to travel, and do whatever he 
liked ; and pa never says a word to him if he 
shuts himself up in his room for days together, 
and only comes down at dinner time, or lives 
out of doors, or starts off, as he has done once 
or twice this winter, for a journey of some 
hundred miles or more, without telling us 
where he is going, and when he shall return. 
I should not mind all this if he were not so 
changed. He used to talk and joke with me ; 
but now he hardly gives me a look, or if he 
does, he turns his eyes away all on a sudden, 
and a shade comes over his face." 

" But surely," said Annie, hesitatingly, *^ you 
would not wish to marry any one who does not 
love you ?" 

" Not any one^'^ said Barbara, with an indig- 
nant emphasis ; " but it is my cousin's duty to 
love me, and if he don't love me before mar- 
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riage, he will afterwards. You shake your 
head/^ she added, sharply. " I tell you what ; 
I know you want to catch him either for 
yourself or your sister — that's it !" 

" Oh ! Miss Courteney," exclaimed Annie^ 
" how can you say so ?" 

"Well, perhaps you don't. You've not a 
very designing look. All I say is, you'd better 
not try.'' 

At this point the dressing-bell rang, and the 
girls separated. 

" Do you think," said Annie, when she had 
related this little scene, "that Barbara will 
really correct her faults, and become more wor- 
thy of Cecil?" 

" I doubt she has not sufficient strength of 
mind," I answered. "Her sullenness this 
evening was but a poor beginning." 

" How I pity Cecil," said Annie, " and the 
girl also, in a less degree." 

" So do I ; but if she had any right feeling, 
she would (believing, as she does, that he 
dislikes her) at once break off the engage- 
ment." 

"Most certainly. Perhaps even yet she 
may do so." 

" I fear not, but we shall see." 

The next morning wo pursued our journey. 
Barbara bade us adieu with much stiffness, her 
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father with cordiality. Courteney^s melan- 
choly face, as he stood on the door-steps to give 
us a parting look as the carriage drove off, 
haunted me for many days ; and when we were 
enjoying the beautiful scenery of Wales, the 
thought of his unhappiness would often sadden 
both myself and Annie. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



A FRIBND IN NBBD. 



Mrs. Mowbray, the lady whom we went to 
visit, was a remarkably kind and amiable per- 
son. She was, like my mother, a widow, and 
her husband had been one of my father's oldest 
friends. Up to this time, distance had prevented 
much personal intercourse, but now we soon 
became sincerely attached to her. She was 
anxious to please her guests, and she wisely 
took the best mode of doing so, by allowing us 
to do exactly as we liked. Annie and I 
usually rose at a very early hour, and em- 
ployed the interval before breakfast either in 
reading and writing in our own room, or in 
taking long walks, with no attendant but a 
little pet dog called May. After breakfast one 
of the party generally read aloud, while the 
rest were engaged in drawing or working foi 
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an hour or two, and then we drove out 
in a small, open carriage adapted to the hilly 
country, or rambled on foot amongst the beau- 
tiful scenery that everywhere surrounded us. 
Occasionally we made excursions to some re- 
markable spot, taking refreshments with ub, 
and remaining out the whole day, either alone, 
or accompanied by two or three agreeable 
neighbours. It chanced on one of these occa- 
sions that our party was augmented by the 
clergyman of the parish and his wife, a worthy 
and intelligent couple, and the place selected 
for the day's excursion was fifteen miles oflF. 
We arrived about noon, and every one being 
tired and hungry, it was agreed that after an 
hour's ramble, we should all meet in a romantic 
little valley, and dine before setting out to see 
the waterfall and fine view, to reach which it 
was necessary to walk several miles. 

Annie and I having climbed a rock that was 
considered too diflficult of ascent by the rest of 
the party, soon lost sight of our companions. 
Before long the sky, which had been threaten- 
ing all the morning, became clouded over, some 
large drops of rain fell, and in a few minutes a 
sudden and heavy shower came on. We had 
been following a narrow path or sheeptrack, 
and now hastened our steps in the hope that it 
might lead to some place of shelter. Nor was 
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this hope disappointed, for we soon peroeived a 
farm house, and in a few minutes were stand- 
ing under its old-fashioned stone porch. Thp 
farmer's wife immediately begged us, in a kind 
manner, to walk in, and we gladly dried our 
wet clothes at the kitchen fire. The farmer 
was a fine-looking intelligent man, a good 
specimen of his class, with several of whom 
my sister and I had in the course of our ram- 
bles made acquaintance, and he addressed us 
with that peculiar, but agreeable mixture 
of familiarity and politeness, which the 
Welsh people in his station commonly use 
towards their superiors. He answered our 
questions concerning the neighbouring locali- 
ties, and then asked us many in return. On 
hearing that we had often visited London, he 
said that he had no doubt we knew his son, 
who was with a wholesale linen-draper, in St. 
Paul's Churchyard, and expressed infinite sur- 
prise on learning that we had never seen or 
heard of him. As time went on we became 
anxious to rejoin our party, but as the rain 
still continued, accompanied by thunder and 
lightning, this was at present impossible. 

On hearing that we had friends near, the 
farmer insisted on going to the valley in search 
of them. He found my mother and her com- 
panions sheltering themselves in the carriages, 
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but all gladly took adyantage of the fanner's 
offer, and gnided by him were not long in 
reaching the farm, by a less circuitous route 
than my sister and I had taken. As it still 
rained, we dined in the parlour, which the 
farmer's wife said was at our seryice ; and all 
the family paid their unexpected guests great 
attention, bringing out cream, eggs, and home- 
made bread and butter to add to our proyisions. 
The meal passed as gaily as if we had dined in 
the open air ; and by the time it was oyer the 
weather was perfectly fine. 

The excursion afterwards was much enjoyed 
by eyery one, and we all returned to the 
fanner's, in whose stables our horses were 
standing, an hour before sunset. Here an 
accident caused us some perplexity. The horse 
belonging to Mr. Elliot, the clergyman, was 
discoyered to be so lame that its performing 
the journey home was out of the question. 
The farmer had no horse to lend, but said that 
if Mr. and Mrs. Elliot would pass the night at 
his house, they were yery welcome to do so. 
Mr. Elliot declined this offer, as his presence 
at home was necessary early the next morning, 
and the farmer then proposed that the two 
young ladies should remain, saying that he and 
his wife would take great care of us, and that 
on the day after to-morrow, when his pony 
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would be at home again, his eldest son should 
drive us back in the car. 

My mother, at first, decidedly negatived this 
proposal, but as it was eagerly seconded by my 
sister and myself, and as Mr. Elliot told her 
that he knew the farmer well, having once been 
curate of the parish, while Mrs. Mowbray 
added that she thought we might be safely 
trusted, and that there were several beautiful 
spots not far off which it would charm us to 
see, she yielded, and Annie and I, much 
pleased and amused with the novelty of this 
scheme, bid our friends good-bye, and, throw- 
ing off our bonnets and shawls, joined the 
rust group at supper. 

After the evening repast, I took advantage 
of an hour's remaining daylight to finish a 
sketch begun in the morning, of the farm-house, 
and its picturesque vicinity, intended as a 
present to the farmer, who evinced the most 
unbounded admiration for our pictorial talents, 
while Annie amused the family with accounts 
of various wonders in London and elsewhere, 
of which they had only vague ideas, and to 
her descriptions of which, they listened like 
children to some marvellous fairy tale. Then 
followed a walk to discover the source of a 
beautiful little mountain rivulet. It was 
evening, and all was calm, and still, and lovely 
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around us, the soft moss under our feet, the 
bright cool m ater^ combined to lend addi- 
tional charms to the most delightful period of 
the day. 

" "We must have a rivulet like this near our 
house, Evelyn," said Annie. 

I gave a smiling assent, and we then planned 
an expedition up the mountain, whose majestic 
summit towered above all the others around it, 
and whose base was only a short distance off. 
Just then we heard a footstep, and perceived a 
youth about nineteen, whose bearing, although 
his dress was worn and shabby, at once deno- 
ted him to be of gentle birth. 

His face was prepossessing, with very 
daik eyes and hair, and a clear, olive com- 
plexion, but what principally struck us was a 
careworn and sorrowful expression, unnatural 
to his age. He was walking slowly, with his 
eyes bent on the ground, and had approached 
almost close to us, before he perceived that any 
one was near. Starting at the unexpected 
sight, he made up for his former want of obser- 
vation by gazing at us intently for several 
moments; then, as if suddenly recollecting 
himself, he coloured, look off his cap, and re- 
mained standing in a state of painfdl embar- 
rassment. He was turning, as if to retreat, 
when, pitying his confusion, Annie and I 
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made some observation on the beauty of the 
scenery. 

^^ It is, indeed, beautiful/' replied the 
stranger, with a sigh ; ^^ this has been one of 
my favorite haunts from childhood." 

His voice, and entire freedom from provincial 
accent, confirmed the favourable impression his 
appearance had produced. 

Annie remarked that this rocky recess, with 
its over-hanging cli£&, and the fine distant 
view to be seen from the one small opening, 
would be a charming place to read or 
write in. 

The young man's face brightened as he 
said — 

^^ I am glad that you think so. I have 
passed hours and hours here studying." 

"Perhaps," said Annie, hesitatingly, ob- 
serving that he had a small portfolio under his 
arm, " we are preventing you from studying 
now." 

" Oh, no, indeed," he answered, quickly, 
adding, after a pause, in a low voice, " I do 
not think I shall ever write again, either here 
or anywhere else." 

" You — you are an author ?" I asked. 

" I wished to be one," he answered, with a 
trembling voice, while tears started to his 
eyes. 
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There was a silence, and then Annie re* 
marked that now there were so many authors, 
success was very difficult, and J suggested that 
it was more glorious on that account. 

The young man shook his head despond- 
ingly. 
" I am just returning,'^ he said, " from a long 

and fruitless journey to C , where I had 

hoped to obtain literary employment. I am 
far from imagining that I possess high or com- 
manding talent ; but at the same time I feel 
sure that there are posts connected with the 
lower branches of literature which I could fill 
as well, or better, than many who hare not 
been rejected." 

His voice faltered as he concluded, but 
quickly recovering himself, he added, earnestly, 
" Do not attribute my emotion to an author^s 
disappointed vanity ; but I have a widowed 
mother and two sisters dependent on me for 
support." 

" Have you ever tried your success at any 
place except C — 5" I inquired. 

" No ; but if I could not succeed there, I 
can hardly hope to succeed anywhere. I took 
some specimens of writing with me," he added, 
glancing at his book. 

'* And were they looked at ?" 

^^ Scarcely. I was told that the market 
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was overstocked; that authors of my class 
were as plentiful as blackberries." 

" I wish we could help you." said Annie 
and I, and then we both thought of Courteney. 

^' He knows a great deal of publishers and 
authors, and writes, occasionally, in some of 
the best papers," observed Annie, ** so that T 
am sure he could be of assistance." 

" He is so kind," said I, '' that I think I 
might venture to write to him on the sub- 
ject." 

Annie agreed with me, and we then spoke 
to the young stranger, who, it appeared, had 
never been many miles distant from his native 
hills, of the much more extensive field for 
talent of all sorts oflfered by the metropolis, 
and of the great probability that he would, if 
provided with some good introductions, find 
employment in London. These words seemed 
to inspire him with fresh life. He became as 
hopeful as he had before been despondent. 

'' You have saved me from despair," he 
said, when, after conversing some time longer, 
we wished him good evening. ^* I do not think I 
should have had courage to return to my poor 
mother to-night but for you." 

"Stay," said I, ''we have forgotten one 
thing — your name and address 1" 

" My name is Stafibrd," said the young 
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man. " I live in a cottage on the hill side, 
not far from this village. May I have the 
pleasure of knowing to whom I am indebted 
for so much kindness ?" 

Annie told him our names, and our address, 
at Mrs. Mowbray's, where, as it was on his 
way to London, it was agreed that he should 
call, if Courteney's answer to my letter was 
favorable. 

" Pardon me," said Stafford, coloring, " but 
would it be imposing too much on your good 
nature to ask you to glance over a few of 
these pages, that you may judge for your- 
selves, as to my abilities." 

" Not at all," said I, ^4f— " 

"If your manuscript is legible, Evelyn 
means," said Annie, laughing. 

Stafford handed her his case. 

" You write a beautiful hand. Does he not, 
Evelyn." 

" It is easily read," observed Stafford. 
*^ That is its only merit." 

" It is the greatest merit handwriting can 
possess." 

Stafford gave us a few sheets and we parted. 

*' This looks well, both for our new friend's 
modesty and judgment," I remarked to Annie, 
as on returning to our room at night, I pre- 
pared to read Stafford's manuscript aloud to my 
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sister. ^^ He has not given us more than a 
dozen pages. 

"Which/' observed Annie, "are quite as 
good a specimen of his powersastwo hundred." 

"Very true, dear little critic," said I, 
smiling. " Now listen." 

Stafford's compositions, one or two of which 
were in the form of leading articles, and the 
others short essays or critiques on books, 
evinced very considerable talent, the thoughts 
were good, but the style by no means free from 
defects. 

" Was not meeting this young author a 
romantic adventure," said Annie. " I hope we 
shall have some more adventures to-morrow." 

" I hope we shall. But we really must not 
sit up any longer, Annie, or we shall have no 
strength to encounter them." 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 



AN ADVENTURE. 



On our retura to the farm-house, we had com- 
municated to farmer Evaus our wish to explore 
the mountain, and he said that there was no 
objection to our doing so, provided we were 
accompanied by a guide. He and his sons 
were unusually busy, or one of them would 
have gone with us in that capacity, and none 
of the female part of the family knew any thing 
of the localities. There was, however, a boy 
of fourteen, who, the farmer said, was as good 
a conductor as himself, and this boy could be 
spared from the farm to attend us. As we 
proposed taking sketching materials and re- 
maining out the whole day, Mrs. Evans filled 
a basket with provisions, and added a small 
quantity of black currant wine of her own 
making, which she told us we must take, to 
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prevent the cold, we should be sure to feel, 
from doing us harm. We set out at an early 
hour, after breakfasting with the family, on bread 
and milk, followed at a little distance by our 
guide, while May bounded on before. After 
walking a mile or so, we met two hungry- 
looking boys, who looked at us wistfully. 
Moved by their distressed appearance, we gave 
them the larger share of our provisions, and 
half our united stock of money, which only 
amounted to a few shillings. 

When we had gone about a mile further, 
Annie discovered that she had dropped a 
small case containing pencils and paint brushes. 
Our guide was sent back to look for it, being 
desired not to go far, as Annie remembered 
having the case in her hand, when we stopped 
to speak to the boys. She and I slowly fol- 
lowed the lad, looking carefully for the missing 
article. Before long, I found the case in the 
provision basket. As the boy was out of hear- 
ing, and the path we had traversed very steep, 
we sat down to wait his return. But as 
a quarter of an hour passed, and he did not ap- 
pear, we turned back to look for him. He was 
not at the foot of the hill, and we went nearly 
half a mile farther back, and still saw nothing 
of him. Quite tired of waiting, and wasting 
time which might be spent so much more 
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agreeably, we began to consider if we could 
not do veiy well without our attendant. 

** It will only cause us to carry our things 
oursdves," said Annie ; ^^ shall we do so, 
Evelyn ?" 

^* I do not see why we should not ; and as 
to a guide, the way is so plain, that we cannot 
lose ourselves^" 

*^ Impossible,'' returoed Annie, " No, let 
me have the heaviest things to carry, because 
I am the strongest. After all, it is so much 
more romantic to be quite alone. I am glad 
the boy is gone !" 

** So am I," was my rejoinder. 

After walking nearly an hour longer, we 
sat down to rest under the shade of a cliff. 
There, reclining on turf as soft as velvet, I took 
out a small volume of selections from different 
poets, and read a few pages aloud. 

" How I love poetry T' exclaimed Annie. 
" It was you who taught me to love it. You 
always knew how to choose what would inter- 
est me, and what I should understand* Does 
not this seem like realizing some of our day- 
dreams, Evelyn ?" 

I cordially assented, and then being rested, 
we resumed our walk. Before long, a beauti- 
ful view presented itself which we both made 
n sketch of. 
E 2 
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^^ How hard it is to imitate nature/' I ob- 
served, when we had drawn for about two hours 
in silence. ^^ How almost impossible to trans- 
mit to paper or canyass the effects we see before 
us!" 

^^ Especially in an extensive view like this,'' 
said my sister, '^ where the colours are con- 
stantly changing. And you have taken a much 
more difficult point of view than I have. Mr. 
Courteney says you like difficulties, and select 
the most difficult style of composition, the most 
difficult style of music, and the hardest sub- 
jects for painting." 

"Do you recollect," I asked, "my first sketch 
from nature." 

" Oh ! yes," replied Annie, laughing. "That 
magnificent scene near , which Mr. Courte- 
ney said it would require the powers of a Tur- 
ner to do anything like justice to. I told him of 
your throwing down your paper and pencils in 
despair and bursting into tears, and he said 
that the feeling was very natural^ and that he 
had heard of greater artists doing so before 
you." 

" How very unlike we are," I observed, " to 
those heroes and heroines modem novelists are 
so fond of describing, who, without any model, 
seat themselves at their easels, where in a short 
time mountains^ valleys, trees, old castles, 
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riyem, lakes, and groups of figures, spring up 
under their hands in perfect perspective and 
most harmonious colouring." 

" How intensely unnatural," said Annie, 
smiling ; ^^ especially as the hero or heroine 
usually, in such cases, has a person with whom 
he or she is very much in love, sitting by all 
the time, and ^ carrying on an animated con- 
versation with the fair artist ;^ or, if the pain- 
ter is a man, he seizes the opportunity of 
expressing his feelings more fully, or of nar- 
rating to his interested companion the history 
of his life." 

It was now near three o'clock, and the air 
and exercise having rendered us very hungry, 
we resolved to dine before proceeding farther. 
Our distribution of food to the famishing boys 
had left but a small portion for ourselves ; but 
we were perfectly contented, and agreed that it 
was much more romantic and traveller- like not 
to fare too well. We amused ourselves after- 
wards with drinking success to our new friend 
the young author, in the excellent black 
currant wine provided by the thoughtful Mrs« 
Evans^ Then conversing gaily, we walked 
on again. The ascent now became steeper, 
for we had hitherto, since reaching the 
mountain, been only winding gradually round 
its sides. We wished to reach the summit^ 
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having never ascended a mountain befoi^. 
The sun was setting when we completed the 
ascent, considerably wearied, btit still lively 
and full of spirits; for the exhilarating in- 
fluence of mountain air prevents even gi^eat 
fatigue from producing the languor and ex- 
haustion which are its usual consequences 
elsewhere, and we uttered exclamations of 
wonder and delight when we saw for the first 
time clouds rolling below our feet^ We were 
surprised at the extreme coldness of the air 
on the top of the mountain ; it seemed as if 
spring had been suddenly turned into winter. 
As we stood gazing, the clouds dispersed, and 
the valleys appeared bright with sunshine. 
But before long the weather changed ; a strong 
keen wind sprung up, and presently a show* 
of rain mingled with sleet fell from the light 
shifting masses of vapour over our heads. 
Sheltering ourselves behind a large heap of 
stones, we waited for about half-an-hour* The 
rain had then ceased, but the wind, as is usual 
on such heights, was still violent, and on 
leaving our place of shelter, a sudden gust all 
but blew us over the neaily perpendicular side. 
Alarmed at this, my sister and I threw our- 
selves on the ground, and after a little while, 
crept along to a place where the descent was 
less steep, and began slowly to go down* 
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Having reached a flat piece of ground a couple 
of hundred yards below the summit, we felt 
more secure, and proceeded more boldly, 
though still with caution. It was not till some 
time afterwards that we began to suspect 
we were not descending on the same side 
by which we came up. 

With some difficulty we made our way 
round to what we imagined to be the right side, 
but found when we had done so, that we were 
still wrong, and after another attempt were 
forced to confess that we did not at all know 
which the right side was. Howeyer I observed 
to Annie that it was of but little consequence 
which side we descended, as we could easily, 
when at the foot of the mountain, find the 
pathleading to the farmer's. Annie suggested 
that there were many rocks to cross betore we 
came to any traces of a path, andthat we might 
have some trouble in finding our way, but 
as she saw that I had no fears, she banished 
hers, and we both went cheerfully on. 

Day faded into twilight, and we had not 
accomplished a fourth part of the descent. The 
side to which chance had led us was very 
steep, and our progress in consequence slow 
and laborious. Another storm came on, 
which, as there was no shelter near, soon 
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wetted BS through ; but this we thought mat- 
tered little, as we should be in constant exercise 
until reaching the farm. The rain presently 
ceased, and we now saw the long decent 
terminate at about half a mile^s distance, in a 
large tract of table-land. 

" Look at that plain," said Annie joyfully. 
" We are at the foot of the mountain sooner 
than I expected." 

We went onwards with renewed vigour, but 
on reaching the plain found that we were 
far from being at the foot of the mountain ; 
cliff after cliff, and descents so steep that they 
seemed precipices, lay between us and its base. 
A mist was rising, which, joined to the deep- 
ening twilight, warned us that in a short time 
we should not be able to see many yards off. 
We looked at each other in dismay. I was 
the jBrst to recover, and saying — "Come 
Annie, we must make the most of the remain- 
ing daylight," led my sisterdownthe least steep 
looking descent. But the twilight gradually 
melted into darkness^ and the mist became a 
thick fog, while we were still wandering among 
rugged rocks and steep crags, roaring water- 
falls, and dreary tracts of stony waste, which 
seemed to have no end. We now began to 
8\iffer extremely from eold, and to- feel the 
want of food, of which notwithstanding our 
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unusual exertions we had that day had very 
little." 

" Oh Evelyn, dear Evelyn !" faltered Annie. 
** What will become of us ? How are we ever 
to find our way ?" 

" Do not despair, dear. The mist will clear 
away presently, and the moon will rise, and 
then, if not before, we shall be able to reach 
the farm." 

" But the moon, I fear, does not rise till 
very late ; do you not remember it was quite 
dark last night at twelve o'clock ? And I fear 
that the cold will kill us if we are out many 
hours longer in our wet clothes. I am stronger, 
and may, perhaps, bear it ; but you, Evelyn — 
oh ! how unhappy our poor dear mamma would 
be if she knew of our situation." 

^^ Let us be thankful, dear child, that she 

does not, and that she will not until " My 

voice faltered for a moment, and then I forced 
myself to add, ^^ until she has seen us again 
quite safe." 

A few minutes afterwards I joyfully remem- 
bered something which I wondered we had not 
thought of before. It was the black-curran- 
wine. The basket was quickly opened, and 
we each drank a small portion of the contents 
of the little bottle, which had become invaluable. 

" We will save the rest, there is nearly half- 
B 5 
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left ; and I have found a piece of bread for 
May," I added, caressing our humble favorite^ 
who kept close beside us, and showed his 
sympathy by coming first to one and then to 
the other, utteriag, occasionally, a low whine. 

"Poor May," said Annie, also stooping 
down to pet the dog. " It is a comfort to 
have you with us. I dare say you could find 
your way back^ if you tried, only you are too 
faithful to forsake your friends in distress," 

Kevived and strengthened^ we again en- 
deavoured to make our way onwards in the 
hope of at last reaching some human abode ; 
and for a short time, -owing to the partial 
clearing of the wst, we were able to proceed 
with tolerable quickness. But instead of being 
nearer, we seemed to be every moment farther 
from finding the right way. Sometimes a rock, 
or tree, or some other land-mark that we 
fancied we remembered, would raise a gleam of 
hope, and we would hasten towards it only to_ 
find ourselves mistaken and disappointed. 
Sometimes the dog gave a short bark, and we 
then thought that souve house or person was 
near, and would shout,, with all our strength, ia 
the hope of being heard, but always in vain. I 
am by no means of a naturally hopeful dis- 
position, but in times of difficulty or danger 
jjiy courage and energy fortunately rise. Tho; 
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sight of my beloved companion's sufferings 
grieved me beyond measure, and as I strove to 
raise her drooping spirits, I thought that I 
could bear my fate, whatever it might be, so 
that she were in a place of safety. 

It was now dark night, the sky starless, and 
after moving more and more slowly, we at last 
came to an entire stand stilL In fact, we now 
dared not move ; as, for aught we knew, there 
might be a precipice close to us. Near the 
place where we had stopped was a torrent, for 
a fearful roar of waters stunned and deafened 
us. A sense of dread and desolation^ such as 
we had not yet felt, crept over our hearts, and 
made us shudder and cling to each other. 

*^If we were but a little further from this 
terrible waterfall," said Annie, after a few 
minutes. 

" Let us stoop down and creep along, then, 
for a short way," said I. 

We did so, notwithstanding the large rough 
stones that lay scattered around, and succeeded 
in getting a considerable distance from the 
waterfall. The rain now again began to 
descend, and violent gusts of wind swept with 
a rushing noise over the plains, and down the 
mountain's side, or howled among the caverns 
of the rocks, as if in mournful foreboding of th^ 
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un timely fate which awaited two forlorn watt- 
derers. 

It seemed that we must inevitably pass the 
night on the mountain, and it was scarcely 
possible that we could survive such an exposure 
to the raging storm, already almost perished 
as we were, and exhausted by fatigue and 
want of food. For some time we would not sit 
down, but endeavoured, by walking backwards 
and forwards between two pieces of rock a few 
yards apart, to preserve some degree of warmth, 
and this exercise, joined to the small remainder 
of wine which we drank, fortified us, in some 
measure, against the cold. But it was only for 
a short time, for soon overpowered with weari- 
ness we sat down, and leaning against one of 
the rocks with our arms round each other, and 
May crouching at our feet, gave ourselves up 
for lost. The hope, which, for the last hour, 
bad, in some degree, kept up our spirits—- 
namely, that the farmer, finding we did not 
return, would search for us, now began to fade 
away, as we remembered the vast extent af 
mountainous country, and how small the chance 
was of his coming near where we were. After 
sitting still for some time, we resolved, as a 
last effort, to shout with all our power ; but the 
echoes of our voices died away among the rocks. 
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and all was again silent, save the plashing rain 
and the dull roar of the distant waterfall. 

"All is over with us, I fear;" said I, sighing, 
" It is sad to perish thus, but since it is God's 
will, we must submit. It is the thought of 
dear mamma, and what her grief will be, and 
that of dear uncle and Percy and our other 
friends, which distresses me the most." 

1 could say no more, my eyes overflowed 
with tears, while Annie sobbed aloud, 

"At least we shall die together, E/elyn," 
she murmured, after some moqaents' pause. 

I only answered by pressing her more 
closely to my bosom, and fondly kissing her 
cold cheek, and, for a short time, all buc our 
deep affection for each other was forgotten. 
Presently, gently withdrawing from my 
sister's embrace, 1 whispered — 

" Let us kneel down, dearest, and pray for a 
blessing on all whom we love, that all we have 
ever done wrong may be forgiven us, and that 
if it is the will of God we should die this night. 
He will, in His mercy, take us to Heaven." 

We did so, but for some time our faltering 
words were broken by sobs, as visions of the 
dear faces we should see no more on earth, and 
thoughts of the happy, beautiful, and as yet 
almost unknown world we were quitting, of 
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bright dreams neyer to be realized, and 
cherished hopes unfulfilled, crowded upon our 
hearts; but by degrees, we became calmer, 
earnest prayer had its usual elevating and 
soothing effect, and we sat down again, in- 
spired with fortitude and resignation. 

" Poor May sets us a good example,^' said 
Annie, "How quietly and patiently he sits 
beside us, thanking me if I speak to him, by 
rubbing his head against me, or licking my 
hand. Feel here, I have sheltered him with 
part of my scarf. Evelyn, do you think that if 
we die, poor May will find his way back, and 
his life be saved? I should be glad if I 
thought so." 

"I have little doubt that he will, dear 
child," said 1, afl^cted at the question which 
was characteristic of the young speaker's tender 
and thoughtful nature. " Are you very cold, 
Annie ? Do 1 at all keep the wind and rain 
off you f " 

" Yes, dearest," she answered, cheerfully 
though faintly, but she was in reality, like my- 
self, becoming more and more benumbed. 
Thus passed, as I suppose, several hours, and 
we were fast losing the sense of our sufferings 
in a kind of dreamy stupor, when suddenly 
May started, and gave a sharp bark. 
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" Hush, poor fellove, what is the matter ?" 
murmured Annie, " lie still, I think Evelyn is 
asleep.^' 

But I had heard the sound, and rousing up, 
listened intently. Again the dog barked, and 
was evidently excited, 

" Annie, Annie, there must surely be help 
near. We shall yet be saved !" 

May now sprung wildly about, barking loudly, 
and pulling us by our clothes, as if to attract 
our attention. With some difficulty we rose to 
our feet. What was to be done ? We tried to 
shout, but had not strength, and felt sure that 
our feeble voices could not be heard far. We 
dared not move from the place where we were, 
and again we asked each other what was to be 
done. 

*' I will tie one end of my scarf round 
May's neck," I exclaimed, ''and hold the 
other. Perhaps he will lead us." 

We made the experiment, and speaking to 
the dog, encouraged him to proceed. It was 
now somewhat lighter, and rained less violently, 
and the sagacious animal ran on before, bark- 
ing as he went, and apparently without any 
hesitation as to the direction he should pursue. 
We called aloud, and then listened with beat- 
ing hearts for an answer, but none was returned. 
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Then came the agonizing question — had the 
dog any motive for his conduct ? 

^'It is very unlikely he should act thus 
without some reason," I argued, "At all 
events let us try him a little longer. We can 
be no worse off for doing so." 

In one sense it was true, we could be no 
worse off, but we both felt, though neither said 
so, that if this hope was disappointed, we 
should find our fate harder to bear than if it 
had never been raised. We had gone perhaps 
half a mile, and our hearts began to sink within 
us, when borne on the blast, and scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from its wailing, came the clear 
notes of a horn. Could it be possible ? Were 
we deceived ? No, we had both heard it, and 
the hearts of both had thrilled with unutter- 
able joy and hope ! May also heard the 
sound, for he paused and seemed to listen. 
During that pause the horn again sounded, 
nearer and louder than before. There could 
be no mistake ; we had now only to make our- 
selves heard. I fortunately had, in my pocket, 
a silver whistle, given me by my brother, and 
taking it out, 1 blew it with all my power. 
Another blast of the horn was the reply, fol- 
lowed a moment after by a shout. A few 
seconds more, and a man with a lantern in his 
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hand was beside us, while a friendly voice 
uttered an exclamation of joy, and bid us take 
courage, for we were saved. The voice seemed 
not strange to us, and we soon discovered that 
our deliverer was Stafford. 

^^ I was beginning to despair of finding you,'* 
he said ; " but, thank God, my eflforts have not 
been in vain." 

Stafford then said that the nearest human 
habitation was his mother's cottage, and that 
was, he calculated, two miles distant. With 
much difficulty, we proceeded onwards, one on 
each side of our kind guide. At last, he 
said — 

" We are very near the cottage now. There, 
do you see that light. It is in the window." 

Annie replied that she did, and added — 

" Dear Evelyn, is not this the most agreeable 
sight you ever saw ?" 

I could not answer, for my strength had 
given way at last, and if Stafford had not sup- 
ported me I should have sunk to the ground. 
I recovered, however, sufficiently to be able to 
reach the cottage, where I recollect the kind 
and anxious face of Stafford's mother, a blaze 
of light, a hum of voices, then all was mist and 
confusion; and, for some time, I saw and 
heard no more. Presently I became aware 
that I was lying before a fixe, my head resting 
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on the arm of my darling sister. Never shall 
I forget her face as it looked at that moment ; 
it might have been an angePs ; and such it ap- 
peared to me during the first brief interval of 
returning consciousness. She bent over me, 
and kissed my cheek ; I clasped her to my 
heart, and we both wept ; but our tears were 
those of gratitude and joy. The kind Mrs. 
Stafford, seting I was recovered, led us into a 
small room where her two little girls were 
sleeping, dried our dripping hair, and ex- 
changed our wet clothes for some clean though 
homely garments of her own. She then con- 
ducted us back to the sitting-room, where she 
set before us brown bread, and poured out a 
large bason of milk, which she had previously 
placed on the fire to heat, with expressions of 
regret that she had nothing better to offer; 
but we assured her, and with truth, that we 
had never enjoyed food so much in our lives, 
while the cottage, with its bare clay walls, 
rough brick floor, and rude benches for seats, 
seemed a little palace. 

We were now able to thank Stafford, who, 
it seemed, had heard we were lost, from farmer 
Evans. The farmer, after looking for us for 
some hours, with his sons and servants, had 
abandoned the search, though Stafford urged 
him to continue it, alleging that if we had 
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not found shelter before the storm came on, we 
must have been blown over a precipice and 
killed. 

^^ It was indeed kind of you to hce such a 
storm,'' we both exclaimed. 

Mrs. Stafford said, with much feeling, that 
she knew her son was only too happy to be 
useful to those who had been so kind to 
him. 

^' I have been used to mountains all my 
life," said Stafford, modestly. *' But though I 
should have searched all night, I must admit 
that tinder Heaven you owe your lives more 
to your little dog than to me." 

**Poor, good May," said Annie, caressing 
the faithful animal, who was stretched before 
the fire drying his silken coat, after having 
bad his full share of the bread and milk, which 
we gave*^im before touching our own supper ; 
"you know we are speaking of you, and prais- 
ing you, do you not ?" 

The cottage contained but three apartments ; 
and Mrs. Stafford said, that as both the little 
bed-rooms were colder than the kitchen, she 
thought the most comfortable arrangement 
would be for us to sleep on a mattress placed 
near the hearth. Her son brought in some 
fresh logs of wood, which he piled on the fire, 
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and then they both bade us good night, and 
left us to seek repose. 

Having breathed forth a short but fervent 
thanksgi ving,my sister and I lay down on the hard 
mattress, with one coarse blanket to cover us, 
and thoroughly worn out with all we had un- 
dergone, were, in a few minutes, wrapped in 
slumber, which many who rest on beds of down 
might have envied. 
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CHAPTEE IX. 



CRITICISM. 



It was three o'clock in the morning before we 
retired to rest, after our mountain adventure, 
and we did not wake until the sun had risen 
some hours. We were informed that farmer 
Evans had been to the cottage on his way to 
other houses in the neighbourhood in 
quest of us, and that he was coming back 
shortly with his car to take us home. After a 
frugal breakfast, during which the events of 
the previous day were again discussed, and 
also the future prospects of young Stafford, 
we left the cottage, promising its inmates 
that they should very soon either see or 
hear from us again. The farmer and his family 
were much alarmed at our danger, and the 
boy, who, it appeared, had deserted us to join 
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some companions on a fishing excursion, was 
severely reprimanded. 

That afternoon we returned to Mrs. Mow- 
bray's, and very glad were we to see our dear 
mother and kind friend again. 

" Why, my dear Evelyn," said the latter, 
'* I cannot say you do much credit to the 
farmer's good fare, nor Annie either. You 
bdth look pale and worn." 

" We met with a romantic adventure, dear 
Mrs. Mowbray," said I. 

" Something more than romantic, if that is 
the cause of your altered looks." 
. ** Tell me, my dear children," said my 
mother, looking anxious ; ** have you been in 
danger ?" 

" Do not be alarmed, dear mamma. I as- 
sure you, there is no occasion noir," said 
Annie. 

And we then told what had happened, dwell- 
ing as little as we could on that part of our ad- 
venture calculated to make her uneasy. She 
was, however, much distressed, and while she 
embraced us tenderly with many expressions 
of gratitude to God for our escape, she blamed 
us, as did also Mrs. Mowbray, for having ven- 
tured on the mountain without a guide, 
although the latter said in our excuse, that no 
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inexperienced person could have an adequate 
idea of the danger incurred by so doing, 

Mrs, Mowbray was much interested by our 
account of the Stafford family, especially as 
she remembered having known something of 
Mrs. Stafford before her marriage. Our hostess 
was a generous and warm-hearted woman, and 
she and my mother entered into the consulta- 
tions and plans of my sister and myself for as- 
sisting the unfortunate family, with as much 
zeal and earnestness as even we could desire. 
Mrs. Mowbray owned in the village, great part 
of which was her property, a small but com- 
fortable house, well furnished and just then 
vacant. A new tenant had been applying for 
it that day — 

*' But I shall tell him," said Mrs. Mowbray, 
^^ that he. cannot have the house at present ; 
and we will write directly to Mrs. Stafford to 
say that it is quite at her service as long as 
she likes to remain in it, that she will be doing 
me a favour by coming to occupy it for me." 

This proposal delighted my sister and me, 
and was gratefully accepted by the poor 
widow, who, as the letter was sent by a ser- 
vant with a carriage, arrived with her children 
to take possession of their new abode the next 
day. We learned that the marriage of Mrs. 
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Stafford and her husband had been what is 
popularly termed a love-match, very imprudent 
as regarded money matters, that Mr. Stafford 
had invested the whole of his small fortune in 
the purchase of land in Wales, with the idea 
of turning farmer ; but owing to his ill-health 
and entire ignorance of agriculture, the specu- 
lation had proved very unprofitable; he had 
been obliged to sell one field after another, and 
on his death, which occurred about four years 
ago, a very small sum of money was all that 
could be realized from the sale of the remain- 
ing land, which sum, although economized to 
the utmost, was now all but exhausted. 

The first evening was spent by the mother 
and son at Mrs. Mowbray's, Notwithstanding 
their poor clothes, it was impossible not to see 
that they were well born. Both h^d refined 
manners, and that indescribable something in 
their look and bearing which distinguishes the 
educated from the illiterate. In the young 
man there was a delightful freshness 
of character. Having been scarcely at 
all in society, his manner was en- 
tirely free from conventionalities, while their 
place was well supplied by natural grace and 
innate gentlemanly feeling. We returned to 
him the manuscripts, with which we expressed 
ourselves much pleased, especially with one 
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critique upon a work which we, like himself, 
admired greatly. 

*^I should like, when I have a work pub- 
lished, to be reviewed by you," I observed. 
"You have done full justice to the author's 
merits, pointing out those that might escape a 
careless or unlearned reader, and, at the same 
time, remarking his defects with judgment and 
perfect good nature. If all critics were like 
you, authors would improve by and be thankful 
for criticism, instead of being irritated and 
disgusted, as they must too often be, by 
reviews of their works." 

Stafford looked gratified and said — 

" I shall hope to have the pleasure of reading 
your first work, as your sister has told me you 
intend shortly to make your debiit in the world 
of literature; and nothing would please me 
more than to assist in making its merits known 
as much as lies in my power." 

" And its defects," 1 added. 

" I wish," presently observed Stafford, "that 
you would turn critic, and point out some of 
mine." 

"Indeed," I replied, "I have so many of 
my own, that — " 

" But even if you have, it does not prevent 
your seeing those of others. I never had any 
literary friend to advise me, and you have 

VOL, I. p 
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just said that, to a young author, the comments 
of a kind and judicious critic are invaluable." 

" But I haye had so little experience at pre- 
sent," I urged. 

" Still you have had much more than I have. 
You told me that the person in whose judgment 
you place the most confidence, is but a few 
years older than yourself." 

" The only defect that struck me in your 
style," said I, " is one that I have observed in 
many otherwise powerful writers — I mean an 
involved manner of constructing sentences, by 
which the sense is rendered difBcult to be 
understood. Now the greatest merits of style 
are clearoess and force. That which does not 
impress the mind at once can never affect it 
strongly. If you analyse the passages which 
have most struck you in thct best poetry or 
prose, you will find this to be the case. The 
habit also of using long words, when shorter or 
simpler ones would have expressed the same 
idea as well or better, is too common." 

" Ah I" said Stafford, *^ that is another of 
my faults." 

"It is one which, if you agree with me in 
condemning, you will easily correct. When I 
began to write, 1 often made the mistake — for I 
think it is nothing more — of imagining that long 
and fine-sounding words gave effect ; but soon, 
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not being satisfied, I asked myself, how is it that 
people speak when passion or emotion makes 
them eloquent ; when they are bent on conveying 
what they feel most powerfully to the minds of 
their hearers ? Do they use hard words or 
involved phrases? Never. They involun- 
tarily, as it were, choose the sliortest and sim- 
plest words, and employ the clearest and most 
direct form of speech. The purest and strongest 
words in the English language are those of 
Saxon origin, and we should surely choose 
them in preference to others whenever we 
can." 

" Some authors," observed Annie, " have a 
most ridiculous fondness for hard and uncom- 
mon words. Do you remember that book we 
were reading a little while ago with Mr. 
Courteney, Evelyn, when he recommended 
that we should always have a dictionary or two 
lying by us ? You have met the author in 
London, and say that she speaks exactly as she 
writes." 

" For which reason," said I, *• it is plain 
she will never improve. If I were asked to 
give Mr. Stafford a rule for composition, I 
should merely tell him to write exactly as he 
speaks." 

Stafford bowed, and I then observed — 

*'Mr. Courteney once gave me an extract 
p 3 
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from a work called, I think, ^ Smith's Travels 
in the United States,' a book which his father 
had seen when a boy at school, and which *had 
only a local circulation. Mr. Smith quotes 
verbatim a passage from an American news- 
paper, as a specimen of the style of writing 
adopted by the gentlemen concerned in it, 
when they wish to be particularly eloquent 
and impressive. I will show it to you." 

I gave the paper to Stafford, who read as 
follows : — 

"The intense frigidity of the 
circumambient atmosphere had so congealed the 
pellucid aequous fluid of the enormous river 
Potomac, that with the most imminent and 
superlative reluctance I was constrained to 
procrastinate my premeditated ingression to 
the palatinate province of Maryland, for the 
medical, chemical and Galenical coadjuvancy 
and co-operation of a distinguished sanative son 
of Esculapius, until the peccant deleterious 
matter of the arthritis had pervaded the cranium, 
into which it had ascended from the inferior 
pedestrial major digit of my paternal relative 
in consanguinity, whereby his morbosity was 
magnified so exorbitantly as to exhibit an 
absolute extinguishment of vivification." 
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''It is indeed a capital satire/' said Staf- 
ford laughing, "I am not certain that I 
thoroughly understand it upon only one 
reading." 

" I do not wonder at that," said Annie. 
" We were obliged to take a dictionary." 

"It would certainly," said Stafford, after 
again looking over the extract, "have been 
less laborious to compose, and somewhat more 
intelligible, if the man had said that the cold 
having frozen the river, he was forced to defer 
going for a doctor, until the gout had mounted 
from his father's left foot into his head, and 
increased the disease so much as to cause his 
death." 

" It would. This author, and others of his 
class, as we gather from Mr. Smith, would on 
no account use such a common phrase as the 
slowness of his horse, he would prefer saying 
^ the tardiness of his quadruped !' In the same 
manner, as we find from another quotation, 
he speaks of his morning ride as ' his matutine 
equitation,' and instead of saying this ride was 
very dull, he tells us that it was ' superlatively 
injucund.' " 

The conversation was now interrupted by 
Mrs. Mowbray, who requested my sister and 
me to sing a duett. Stafford it appeared had 
scarcely ever heard music deserving the name, 
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CHAPTEE X. 



A STRAI^aEE. 



When we accompanied Mrs. Mowbray on the 
following day to " The Cottage," as the Staf- 
fords* new abode was called, we were con- 
cerned to find that Edward was very unwelL 
He had gradually been becoming so for some 
days, though excitement had prevented his 
indisposition from making itself perceptible 
as soon as it might otherwise have done. He 
had scarcely ever been ill, and his mother 
seemed anxious and unhappy about him. 

^^ He declares that he has only a slight cold 
and a head- ache," she said, "but he is 
very feverish, and did not sleep at all last 
night." 

Annie and I expressed our fears that his ill- 
ness was owing to the exposure to wet and 
cold he had undergone in our behalf. Mrs. 
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Stafford replied that she thought the principal 
causes were previous anxiety and over fatigue. 
My sister and I called at the door in returning 
from our walk late in the afternoon, and heard, 
with regret, that he was worse. The next 
morning brought no better account, and we 
were told that he expressed a great objection 
to haying medical advice, assuring his mother 
that he should get well without. 

" Poor fellow," said Annie, " I know that is 
because of the expense." 

" I have been thinking," said Mrs. Mow- 
bray, " that the best way will be to send for 
Dr. Moore here, and then tell Mrs. Stafford 
that he is a friend of mine, which is true, and 
that we asked him just to step over and see the 
invalid." 

" How very kind and thoughtful of you," 
we both exclaimed. 

This plan was immediately put in execution, 
and Dr. Moore pronounced that Stafford had a 
good deal of fever, and was seriously though 
not dangerously ill. Entering into Mrs. Mow- 
biay's kind views, he promised to send the 
patient some medicines from his own house, 
instead of writing a prescription. For several 
days the young man continued very ill, but at 
the end of that period his fever yielded to the 
F 6 
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judicious treatment of Br. Moore, and he be- 
gan to recover. 

One day, when my sister and I called to 
enquire, as usual, after our walk, we were 
agreeably surprised to find him in the sitting- 
room. He was seated in an arm-chair near 
the open window ; a vase of fresh flowers stood 
on a table beside him, where also lay his 
writing-case open, and upon it several pages 
of manuscript, one or two of them wet with 
ink. 

" Oh, Mr. Stafford, how very wrong of you 
to be writing !'^ exclaimed Annie, almost as 
soon as we had entered. " I never allow 
Evelyn to do so, when she is ill, and 1 should 
not allow you, if you were my brother." 

" I am only looking over and correcting, "" 
answered Stafford ; ^* but if you forbid me, 
Miss Annie, I certainly will not." 

*^ I do forbid you most positively," slie an- 
swered ; and then closing his case, and laying 
it on another table, she added — " 1 v ill re- 
move the temptation ; you need not fear that 
I shall derange your papers, for I am used to 
manuscripts." 

" Yes," said Stafford, " your sister told me 
that you are her adviser and helper in all her 
literary undertakings, and she always says, 
^ our tale, or our poem.' " 
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We asked after Mrs. Stafford, who, her son 
said, being very tired, had gone to lie down. 
We then congratulated him on his recoyery. 

^' Thank you most sincerely," was the reply, 
"and I hope, in a few days, if you have a 
fayorable answer from Mr. Courteney, to 
move.'' 

" No, no," said Annie ; " you have promised 
to obey me, and I shall not allow you to think 
of travelling until you are quite well." 

She bent towards me, and whispered a few 
words. 

^^ We did not intend telling you something 
thai; concerns you to-day," I said to Stafford, 
"because we thought you were not strong 
enough ; but Annie thinks that it will help to 
keep you quiet. Do you think you can 
bear — " 

"Bear what?" said Stafford, eagerly, but 
turning very pale. 

" A piece of good news. Annie, you shall 
tell it him. Bead Mr. Courteney's letter." 

This letter, whic^ad been given us at the 
post-office, was as follows : — 

" My dear Miss Lascelles, 

" I shall have great pleasure in 
doing all I can to assist your young friend in 
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obtaining employment suited to his talents. I 
have written to several editors of leading 
journals with whom I am acquainted, and have 
little doubt I can be of service. I have read 
all the manuscripts you were kind enough to 
send me, and think that they indicate literary 
talent of a high order. Mr. Stafford's writings 
are stamped by a force of argument, an origi- 
nality of thought, and a keenness of perception 
which give good promise of success in any 
branch of literature to which he devotes him- 
self, and which are particularly well calculated 
to fit him for what he aspires to be, a distin- 
guished member of that body in which so nftch 
talent, learning, and wisdom is enrolled, whose 
influence on the minds and feelings of all 
classes is incalculable, and which has seldom 
abused the power entrusted to it — I mean that 
body which devotes its energies to directing 
public opinion through the medium of the 
daily journals. 

" In the meantime, being in London, I called 
on a friend who is intim^ly connected with 

' 's Magazine, which you know is a very 

good one, and made him listen while I read 
Mr. Staflford's essay. He was rather refractory 
at first, but that, as we are very old friends, I 
did not care for, and reminding him of the 
number of unpublished manuscripts he had 
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inflicted upon me in our college days, mer- 
cilessly read on. He soon became attentive, 
and at the conclusion nodded his head and 
said — * Well, that is not altogether bad !' 
which you must know is great praise from a 
publisher or an editor. He offered five guineas 
for the essay, which I accepted in Mr. Stafford's 
name, as although the paper may be instrinsi- 
oally worth more, yet until an author has 
attained a certain standing in popular favour 
he cannot, as you are aware, propose his own 
terms. My uncle and cousin desire their best 
compliments to Mrs. Lascelles, your sister, and 
yourself; and with kind remembrances believe 
me 

" Tours faithfully, 

"Cecil Courtenky.'' 

*'P.8. — I forgot to mention that a law-suit 
which existed during my father's life-time, con- 
cerning two small houses in a quiet and re- 
spectable situation in St John's vVood, has 
been recently decided to belong to him or his 
heirs. One of these houses being now vacant, 
if your friend and his family will occupy it 
until I find a tenant, or until they can meet 
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with a residence to suit them better, it will be 
doing me a favour." 

Staflfbrd was overcome with joy and gratitude 
on hearing this letter, within which was en- 
closed an order for the money. 

"The last most generous oflfer," he said, 
when we had discussed the letter, " I cannot 
avail myself of. Do you think I ought ?" 

" Indeed I think you may ; since I am sure 
Mr. Courteney would not make it unless quite 
in earnest." 

'^ Besides," said Annie, " what reason could 
you give for refusing, unless — ?" 

** Unless that I am too proud," said Stafford, 
coloring slightly. " But, indeed, that is not 
my reason." 

** I am sure it is not," said both Annie and 
I eagerly. 

" It is," continued Stafford, " that I do not 
like to trespass on his kindness ; or else how 
delightful it would be to have a home at once 
for my mother and little sisters." 

A ring at tho door bell was now heard, and 
in a few moments Mrs. Mowbray, my mother, 
and a stranger entered. The stranger was an 
aunt of my father's, recently returned from 
India, who had written to say that she 
would call on her nephew's widow on her w^ 
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to visit a friend in Pembrokeshire. The hos- 
pitable Mrs. Mowbray had begged my mother 
to ask our relative to stay at her house as long 
as was agreeable. This invitation Mrs. Has- 
tings, for that was the lady's name, signified 
her acceptance of, in terms which plainly 
showed that she considered herself to be con- 
ferring honor upon Mrs. Mowbray, and indeed 
upon the whole party. Mrs. Hastings was a 
widow and very rich, but not a single member 
of her family had ever been benefited by her 
wealth. My mother had heard my father 
speak of his relative in a manner that gave 
her not the slightest wish to make the ac- 
quaintance. Mrs. Hastings had married young, 
and passed most of her life in India ; and till 
my mother received a letter from her, announc- 
ing her return to her native country, she 
had almost forgotten this lady's existence, 
but now, she thought that however little 
pleasure was to be expected from the acquaint- 
ance, it was right to meet the rich widow's 
advances with cordiality. My parent was 
willing to think that the faults and disagree- 
able peculiarities of her aunt's character might 
have been exaggerated, and to hope that Mrs. 
Hastings might prove a kind and useful friend 
to my brother, sister, and myself, who were 
her nearest relations. The visitor vras not 
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expected till the next day, but having, as we 
afterwards learned, performed the journey more 
quickly than she anticipated, she had arrived 
two hours before our return ; and, after taking 
Bome refreshment, expressed herself ready to 
join my mother and Mrs. Mowbray in their 
walk. 

** I am sorry that Evelyn and Annie are not 
at home to welcome you," my mother had 
observed, soon after her relative's entrance ; 
"but they have walked to the little town you 
drove through." 

" You surely don't let those girls walk about 
by themselves, do you?" was the sharp rejoinder, 

"Only short distances," my mother said, 
gently. 

" And to the town too," pursued Mrs. Hast- 
ings, as if she had not heard this observation. 
" I wonder you should suffer anything so 
highly improper." 

" Highly improper I" repeated Mrs. Mow- 
bray, much surprised, both at the words and 
the dictatorial manner in which they were 
uttered. 

Mrs. Hastings only replied by fixing her eyes 
on her hostess for a moment, and continued 
her luncheon in silence. 

" Why improper ?" inquired the daring Mrs. 
Mowbray. 
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Mrs. HasliDgs again raised her eyes, and, 
after a moment^B pause, aDSwered — 

" Because it is." 

Mrs. Mowbray's politeness to her newly- 
arrived guest prevented her from pressing the 
subject further, and the conversation turned on 
other topics. 

If Mrs. Hastings' notions of propriety had 
been shocked by hearing that my sister and I 
were out walking, they were a great deal more 
so when she found us in the cottage tete-a-tete 
with a young man. 

** My dears, here is our friend and relative, 
Mrs. Hastings," said my mother to Annie and 
myself, who rose on the entrance of that lady, 
and approached her with smiles and cordially- 
extended hands. 

" Are these my two young relatives ?" asked 
Mrs. Hastings, in a tone that certainly did not 
denote any particular approval of our appear- 
ance, and merely returning our salutation with 
a nod. " Are either of them considered like 
my nephew, Henry ?" 

" Yes," answered my mother, " Evelyn is 
considered very like her father." 

" What ! that one ? Yes, she certainly is the 
most like a Lascelles. The other girl is like 
you, only her hair is darker. They have both 
the Lascelles' eyes, which is fortunate, for it is 
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impossible to be quite plain with the Lascelles' 
eyes. But there is no telling with any accuracy 
what people are like when they are dressed in 
such an extraordinary way. I am sure I could 
not persuade my maid to wear either of those 
bonnets." 

Annie blushed at Mrs. Hastings' scrutiny, 
but I felt more inclined to rebel than to be 
humble, and listened to our stately relative 
with, I fear, something like proud defiance. 

She was a fine-looking woman, on a very 
large scale, too stout for grace, her dress was 
magnificent, and calculated to display all her 
remaining beauties to the greatest advantage. 
The ravages of time were repaired as far as 
possible by the aid of art. 

" This is our friend, Mr. Stafford, whom I 
mentioned to you as we were coming along," 
said Mrs. Mowbray. " Pray do not stand," 
she continued kindly to the young man. *• I 
am glad to see you better. We are almost too 
large a party for an invalid." 

*' This small, low, confined room is enough 
to make any cue ill," said Mrs. Hastings, rising 
from the seat into which she had dropped on 
her entrance, without condescending to take 
the least notice of Stafford, or of Mrs. Mow- 
bray's introduction. 

Perceiving, by the young man's heightened 
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colour, that his sensitive nature felt this rude- 
ness keenly, I turned to him with marked 
kindness and courtesy, and begged him to tell 
Mrs. Stafford that my sister and I were sorry 
not to have seen her, and would call again 
very soon. As we were quitting the room, 
Mrs. Hastings cast upon me a look of very 
decided displeasure, and as we walked home- 
wards she said, addressing both my sister and 
myself — 

^^ Fray do you often call on young men, and 
sit talking with them alone ?'' 

My cheek glowed with indignation at this 
extraordinary question, but I answered coldly 
after a moment's silence — 

" I do not understand what you mean, Mrs. 
Hastings.'' 

" I do not understand what you mean by say- 
ing you don't understand me ! Miss Lascelles," 
was the rejoinder. 

** I mean simply what I say." 

" And I ask you whether your mamma allows 
you to call on young men ?" 

I was going to make an indignant reply, 
when Annie interposed, saying quietly — 

" We were calling on Mrs. Stafford, not on 
her son." 

^^ That makes but little difference. Indeed 
I do not see why you should visit them at all. 
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They are very poor, according to your mother's 
account, and I hate poor people." 

*^ But they have been most kind to us," said 
Annie, ^^ and are of good family, besides Mr. 
Stafford is extremely clever, and " 

^^That is another thing against them. I 
detest geniuses. What is the good of a person 
setting up to be cleverer than others ? Any 
one can be a genius who chooses. It is only 
necessary to adopt a few eccentric habits, to 
appear absent in company now and then, and 
to scribble a few trumpery books all about no- 
thing." 

AjQuie endeavoured to repress a smile, but I 
laughed outright. 

'' What are you laughing at. Miss Lascelles ?" 
inquired Mrs. Hastings, sharply. 

"At your definition of genius," was my 
reply, 

" I regret to say," observed Mrs. Hastings to 
my mother, who, with her friend, had been 
calling to see a sick child, and who now came 
up with our trio, *' I regret to say that my first 
half-hour's acquaintance with your girls has 
given me anything but a favourable impression 
of them, especially the elder ; who has spoken 
to me — yes, to me very impertinently." 

'/ 1 am sorry to hear you say so," said my 
mother, mildly ; '' but I think — I feel sure 
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that you have mistaken, I mean misunder- 
Btood " 

" Mrs. Lascelles," interrupted our relative, 
solemnly, " I never mistake, and I never mis- 
understand. Oblige me by remembering that. 
As I do not wish to have my first arrival 
marked by anything unpleasant, I shall say no 
more about what has passed, except to observe 
that your eldest daughter has the most flippant 
manner of speaking I ever heard, and that the 
sooner she corrects herself the better." 

It soon became evident that Mrs. Ilastings 
had a very decided opinion upon every subject, 
and a great objection to have that opinion in 
the slightest degree controverted. She had, 
we found, been accustomed to consider herself 
the most important person wherever she went ; 
her husband's position (he had held a high civil, 
appointment), her own good looks, which she 
retained for a much longer period than is usual 
in a hot climate, and the comparatively small 
number of ladies found in Indian society, 
having contributed to spoil her. She could not 
now bear any diminution of respect and de- 
ference. Her temper was naturally imperious 
and exacting, and circumstances had conspired 
of render it ten times worse. 

I lament to say that I am far from being one 
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of those meek and gentle heroines who always 
repress the indignant reply that rises to their 
lips. My temper is impatient and excitable, 
and I cannot submit quietly to folly or imper- 
tinence, or hear myself or my friends unjustly 
attacked, without attempting a defence. It is, 
therefore, not to be wondered at that Mrs. 
Hastings and I frequently came into collision, 
and that our combats were sometimes severe 
and attended with great loss (of temper) on 
both sides. 
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CHAPTEE XI. 



TRIALS OF TEKPBB. 



Every one must have remarked that there are 
in the world some people who seem to live for 
no other purpose but to plague others, especially 
their near relatives and particular friends. 

Mrs. Hastings was one of this class. Her 
great pleasure was finding fault, and her element 
was contradiction. She was, as a natural con- 
sequence, almost invariably disliked and 
dreaded, but this, had she known it, would 
have concerned her little, for she had not 
learned to value affection, and did not care to 
be loved. 

^* What an insufferable woman that Mrs. 
Hastings is," I exclaimed, to my sister, as she 
and I escaped from the drawing-room after 
dinner, and strolled out into the garden. ^^ She 
talks of hating and detesting — I am sure I 
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detest her. I never spent three such miserable 
days in my life !" 

" Nor did I," answered Annie ; " but still 
we must not detest her." 

"Not a single thing that we do is right," 1 
added. 

*' And she is particularly unkind to you, dear 
Evelyn." 

" She is ; and I had rather she selected me ; 
for I can make a better resistance than either 
you or poor dear mamma." 

"Yes, you and Mrs. Mowbray are the only 
persons who are at all a match for her. I try 
to answer, when she attacks you, dear, but I 
am not so ready as you, and have not so much 
nerve." 

" Or such a hasty temper," I added ; " but 
take care not to get yourself into trouble on 
my account, dear Annie. I can bear anything 
better than that." 

"And I can bear any thing better than 
hearing you crossly spoken to." 

"She keeps me in a perpetual fever," I 
rejoined. " This is the first time to-day I have 
felt at all comfortable." 

" I do not wonder at it. But we must both 
try, and you especially, dear, as you are the 
most tormented, not to mind what she gays ; 
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and to be careful, as mamma desires us, not to 
oSfend her." 

" It is impossible not to answer, when she 
attacks and blames me so unjustly. As to 
being useful to us, she must be that or not 
as she pleases ; I shall not flatter or court her 
because she is rich. Did you ever hear any- 
thing so impertinent or so uncalled for as her 
lecturing poor mamma for leaving Percy and 
our uncle at home to go out amusing herself?" 

"It was most unkind," said Annie. "And 
then her stopping our practising. I am sure 
she could riot hear us in the study ; and her 
criticisms on your voice, which every one 
thinks so beautiful." 

"Mrs. Mowbray is very kind in taking 
my part," I said. "Our worthy aunt is 
going to stay another week. Did you know 
that ?" 

" Hush, there is some one coming," said 
Annie. " Let us go behind those trees for 
fear it should bo Mrs. Hastings." 

We were agreeably surprised to see that 
the new comer was not that lady, but Staf- 
ford. 

" Mrs. Mowbray told me I might come to you 
here," he observed. " I met her at the 
hall door, and gladly took advantage of the 
permission." 

vou J G 
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"I am glad you are strong enough to 
walk," I remarked, " Let ub sit down on this 
shady seat." 

" We should have come to see Mrs. Stafford 
before this," said Annie, *'but that Mrs. 
Hastings — " 

She paused, and I added ; ^^ Mrs. Hastings 
does not like us to walk alone, and mamma 
thinks that during the short time she is here 
it is better to humour her odd notions." 

" Your relation does not like you to come 
and see us — my mother I mean," said Stafford. 
^' Do not fear to hurt my feelings. I know it 
is so." 

^^ Do not think that we are influenced by 
her opinion ;" said Annie and I earnestly. 
'^ Although we are her relatives," I observed, 
" yet had my father, like yours, died in em- 
barrassed circumstances, I do not believe she 
would have taken the least notice of us. 
I know that your family is as good as her own, 
and have told her so, but there are some people 
whom it is impossible to reason with." 

" I have heard or read," said Stafford, " that 
poverty is an unpardonable crime in the eyes 
of the world. I doubted it till now, but this 
lesson, slight as it may seem, has enlightened 
me thoroughly." 

^^ But it is a crime that will soon cease to be 
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yours/' I said. " The absence of riches has 
its advantages as well as its disadvantages. Is 
it not a great stimulus to exertion^ and must 
not the wealth which is earned by our own 
talents be far more honorable and agreeable 
than what we have received from others ?" 

"Yes, yes," exclaimed Stafford. **When 
I am with you I feel as if I had courage and 
spirit for anything, but sometimes when I am 
alone I feel doubtful of my own powers and 
fearful as to my success." 

"Never encourage those feelings," I said 
warmly. " I am one of those who have an 
implicit belief in the power of Will, and think 
that what a man determines to become, in 
ninety nine cases out of a hundred he may 
become." 

"Do you remember," said Annie "the 
words of the French writer who says ' Rien 
est impossible. 11 y^a des voies qui conduisent 
a toutes Us choseSj si nom avians asses de volonti^ 
nous aurions tovgours asses de moyens. ' " 

" I will endeavour to think so too," said 
Stafford. " I ought to be hopeful now that I 
have so much to encourage me." 

"We are never inclined to view things 
couleur de rose when weak and languid from 
illness," said Annie. 

a 2 
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" Nor when on the eve of parting from kind 
friends," said Stafford with feeling. 

" I am very sorry you are going so soon," 
said Annie, ^^just as we have become ac- 
quainted with you." 

" We shall miss you very much," I added. 
" But we shall meet again, I hope, sooner than 
you perhaps expect, for Annie and I are both 
to be in London this season, and one of us 
will write to Mrs. Stafford as soon as we get 
there." 

Stafford's countenance brightened, and, after 
a few moments' pause, Annie observed — 

^' I was thinking how short our acquaintance 
really is, and yet how well we know each 
other." 

"Yes, indeed," said Stafford. "You and 
your sister seem like old friends." 

" There appears to be a sort of freemasonry 
between persons of congenial tastes and feel- 
ings," I remarked. "Some people laugh at 
sudden friendships, but surely that is absurd." 

" Let no one say that there is need 
Of time for love to grow ; 
Ah no ! the love that kills, indeed, 
Despatches at a blow." 

Stafford repeated, and then added — 
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"If this is true of love, which I firmly 
belieye it to be, surely it is so of friendship." 

The oonyersatiou then turned on Stafford's 
plans for the future, and he said, in answer to 
a question from one of us, that as Mrs. Mow- 
bray and Mrs. Lascelles had advised his mother 
to accept Courteney's kind offer of the house, 
at all events for a short time, they had made 
up their minds to do so. 

" Mrs. Mowbray,'' added Stafford, " has sug- 
gested to my mother the idea of taking a few 
little girls to educate with her own, which idea 
pleases her much. And Mrs. Mowbray and 
your mamma are kindly going to try to find 
her some pupils.'^ 

" Mrs. Stafford," said Annie, " is, I should 
think, a person well suited to conduct the 
education of children. She is so patient 
and gentle, though, at the same time, firm 
with her own." 

^' And she is really fond of children," added 
Stafford, " and delights in teaching." 

" Was it she who taught you French ? I 
observed the first evening you came here, 
when we referred to that French book, that you 
read and pronounced the language remarkably 
well" 

'^ Yes, it was she who taught me. She was 
most anxious that I should receive the educa- 
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tion of a gentleman, . and often unddt^ent 
serere priyations that she might dend me 
every day for several years to the clergy man 
of our parish to learn the classics and mathe- 
matics.'' 

We now saw Mrs. Mowbniy af^proaehing, 
who said tea was quite ready, and Mrs. 
/Haatiogs in a very ill-humour because my 
sister and I were not in the way. Notwith- 
atandiug tbe intelligence she brou^t,.Mrs. 
Mowbray was received with smilea and looks 
of welcome by us all three. 

^^Sit down with us just for five minutes, 
.dear Mrs. Mowbray/' said I. ^^It is siztdi^^a 
pleasure to have you all to ourselves for a little 
iwhile, dndiasMrs. Hastings' humour can hardly 
be worse than when I quitted her^ keeping 
her waiting a short time will not make any 
lamterial difference." 

^* Evelyn, you are aware that I can never 
say ^no' to anything that you or Annie ask 
me, and you take advantage of my weakness to 
tnake me rude to my guest," said Mrs. Mow- 
bray, smiling^ and seating herself. '^ I have 
just learned," she presently said^ addressing 
Stafford, **that the friend to whom I wrote on 
the subject, will be glad to place her two little 
girls with Mrs. Stafford on liberal terms, I 
had this lady in my mind when I spoke to 
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your mother, knowing tliat she was dissa- 
tisfied witli fhe school where her girls were, 
but I did not mention my friend until I had 
had her answer." 

Stafford gratefully expressed his thanks, and 
Mrs. Mowbray then inyited him to accompany 
us to the house, which he declined doing. 

^^ Well,'' said our hostess, ^^ I shall hope to 
have the pleasure of seeing you at dinner to- 
morrow, when we expect a few friends. Mrs. 
Stafford says she had rather not leave home, 
but I hope you will be strong enough." 

Staffoxd thanked her, and then coloured and 
hesitated. 

. " My young friends have not been inspiring 
you with a dread of their relative, have they ?" 
Baked Mrs. Mowbray, kindly. 

" They have accidentally confirmed me in my 
idea that she does not approve of — of — ^" 

"Come, come," said Mrs. Mowbray, half 
playfully, half in earnest, "you do not suppose 
that I am going to allow Mrs. Hastings to 
dictate to me as to my conduct to friends of 
much longer standing than herself — for you 
must remember that I knew your mother 
before her marriage, though we had lost sight 
of each other so long. So promise to come, 
and I will, in return, promise that you shall 
meet several very agreeable people, who will, I 
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hope, make the evening pass pleasantly to you 
and my other young friends here, in spite of 
Mrs. Hastings." 

It was impossible to resist these kind and 
gratifying arguments ; StaflPord, accordingly, 
assured Mrs. Mowbray that he would not fail 
to come, and then took his leave. 

" How ridiculously fdnd your two girls are 
of Mrs. Mowbray !" was, as my mother after- 
wards told me, the observation of Mrs. Has- 
tings, as she watched from the window our 
hostess walking across the lawn towards the 
house, with Annie and myself hanging one on 
each arm. *' I wonder, for my part, that you 
are not jealous." 

My mother smiled. 

"Indeed," she said, " I am delighted to see 
my girls and Mrs. Mowbray such good friends. 
Neither, I own, do I see how their attachment 
to such an amiable and estimable woman — a 
friend of their father^s — can be ridiculous." 

" Perhaps you may not ; but that, as you 
will admit, is no reason why it should not 
be so." 



"I never see you doing any fancy work, 
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Evelyn/' said Mrs. Hastings, as we were sitting 
after tea. 

" I do not like fancy work," I replied. 

^'It would be muoh better than drawing 
with a pen and ink, as you are doing now. It 
is very absurd. Why do you not answer ?" 
she added ; as having many times that day got 
into disgrace for answering when I ought not, 
I went on with my sketch in silence. 

" I beg your pardon ; did you ask me a 
question ?" 

" I said that style of drawing is absurd." 

^'I am sorry you think so, for I am rather 
fond of it." 

"Mr. Courteney," said Annie, looking up 
from her book, ^^says that some of Evelyn's 
pen and ink sketches are very spirited." 

'' You are always talking of Mr. Courteney ; 
I have heard his name mentioned three times 
to-day." 

" Courteney is a pretty name," said Mrs. 
Mowbray, kindly wishing to divert Mrs. Has- 
tings from her incessant fault finding. 

^^ Yes, so it is ; and an aristocratic name, 

too. The Courteneys of shire are a very 

ancient family. Is your friend related to 
them ?" 

My mother replied that he was, and ex- 
plained the relationship. 
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" He would be a very tolerable match for 
one of the girls,*' said Mrs. Hastings. " Per- 
haps they think so too, as they are always 
talking of him. Is he in love with you, 
Evelyn ?" 

** He never told me that he was," I 
answered. 

**That is stupid. Have you had many 
offers of marriage yet, child ?" 

" I never had one.*' 

Mrs. Hastings lifted up her hands and eyes 
with an expression of mingled astonishment, 
pity, and contempt, and then observed — 

" I had had eight or nine before I was your 
age." 

" There may doubtless be exceptions," said 
Mrs. Mowbray; **but, as a general rule, I 
never think well of a girl who has many oflPers 
of marriage, for as few men will make an offer 
unless they have pretty good reason to think it 
will be accepted, it follows that encouragement 
must either have been given thoughtlessly, or, 
as I believe to be more frequently the case, 
from the cruel and unworthy motive of gratify- 
ing a contemptible vanity at the expence of 
another's feelings." 

Mrs. Hastings was silenced ; a most unusual 
circumstance. After a short pause, again 
addressing me, she observed — 
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'^ I was thinkiiig to-day that it is a great 
pity your mamma allows you to waste your 
time in writing. I nnderstand that you are 
going to be an authoress. The world is already 
overstocked with books ; besides, do good ever 
comes of a woman's writing; she has other 
things to attend to." 

'^ I do not think that in Evelyn's case it does 
any harm," said my mother; ^' for it is never 
allowed to interfere with her duties. Tlie chief 
part of her writing is done before other people 
have risen ; as she rises at five, and wo do not 
break£Eust till nine. At home, she certainly 
devotes all her leisure hours to her favourite 
pursuit, but it does not occupy more time than 
girls who like fancy work spend in that em- 
ployment." 

Mrs. Hastings only repeated that writing 
never did a woman any good. 

^^ But, at all events, it ought not to do her 
any harm," said Mrs. Mowbray ; ** therefore 
(to take the lowest view of writing) it is an 
innocent amusement." 

" A thing that does not do good, must, of 
course, do harm. That is logic." 

" Pardon me," said I boldly, ^* but I do not 
think it is." 

" I cannot make understanding or intellect 
for you," said Mrs. Hastings. 



:xsg^ 
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I could not repress a smile of contempt, but 
forbore to answer^ and no more was said on the 
subject. 

During the first part of the next day, the 
prospect of company, which she delighted in, 
put Mrs. Hastings in a better humour; but 
when she found, on the guests assembling 
before dinnerj that the party comprised an 
equal number of ladies and gentlemen, her 
equanimity was much disturbed. She became 
eloquent on the inferiority of English to Indian 
society, where there are half-a-dozen men to one 
woman, and where she never went anywhere 
without, at least, four or five gentlemen to 
escort her. However, as a member of parlia- 
ment, one of the most important men in the 
county, was of the party, and conducted her 
down to dinner, she recovered her complacency , 
which feeling increased when thatgtmtleman, be- 
ing amused with her peculiarities aid consequen- 
tial airs, entertained himself by talking to 
her, and paying her extravagant compliments^ 
which she received quite seriously. In the 
meantime, Annie, with Stafford, myself, and 
two intelligent young people, sou and daughter 
of the member, who was a widower, being 
seated near the bottom of the table, kept up 
an animated conversation. 

The evenmg passed very agreeably. Staf- 
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ford, although he was to depart on the morrow, 
declared it was one of the happiest of his life. 
Standing in a recess of one of the windows, we 
three exchanged many kind parting words and 
promises of friendship; and cheered by our 
good wishes and our confidence of his success, 
he went away early from the party, that he 
might assist his mother in completing their 
preparations for departure before retiring to 
rest. 
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BOOK II- 



CHAPTER I. 



THE HERO. 



A HOKTH had passed away since Mrs. Hast- 
ings quitted Mrs. Mowbray's, after graciously 
promising to visit Heathfield Bectory at 
no very distant period. We had returned 
home, and my sister and I went to London 
with Mrs. Stanley. 

We had not yet seen Stafford, though by our 
hostess's desire (that lady being interested by 
our accoimts of the young author), I had 
written to him, enclosing an invitation in her 
name to an evening party. He had returned a 
grateful answer, saying that he was engaged 
on that evening, but would call in a few 
days. 
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In the meantime we were engaged to a large 
ball in Portland Place. It was given by a lady 
of the name of Deverenx, on the occasion of 
her son's return from the Continent. Oon- 
eeming this son our curiosity was considerably 
excited. We had heard many reports about 
him. It was said that something strange was 
connected with his history, some mysterious 
sorrow which he would not disclose, but which 
preyed on his mind and injured his health. 
Some asserted that it was an unfortunate love 
affair, others maintained that this was not 
sufficient to account for his deep melancholy 
and prolonged absence from his native land. 
His character too, was much discussed, and 
seemed to be a very singular one. Mrs. Stanley 
could not enlighten us. She had never seen 
him. Mrs. Devereux was a recent acquaint- 
aDce, and this the first visit. 

Dancing was about to commence when we 
arrived, and a young man whom we knew 
approached, and asked me to dance. 

*' 1 hope you will not be obliged to sit still 
this time, Annie," I said, as I quitted her, " but I 
am almost afraid you will, as the quadrilles 
seem nearly all formed." 

" I shall not mind that in the least," replied 
Annie, with one of her bright smiles, *' Dear 
Evelyn,' I heard her observe to Mrs. Stanley, 
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as they sat down together^ ^ she had much 
rather I was going to dance than herself, be* 
cause ahe thinks I am fonder of dancing.' '' 

When the quadrille was about half-finished, 
after several times looking round to see if mj 
sister was dancing, I was glad to perceive her 
in a set at some distance ; her partner seemed 
to be a graceful and gentlemanly young man, 
though the number of people who constantly 
intervened prevented my having a good view 
of him. As my partner and I were making 
our way down the room to re-join Mrs. 
Stanley, I observed my sister and this gentle- 
man just before us. I was surprised at the 
very earnest manner in which they were con- 
versiug, and still more so when having reached 
the end of the room they turned round, and 1 re- 
cognised Stafford. 

" Oh, here she is I Evelyn, we were looking 
for you," exclaimed Annie. 

After a cordial greeting, we went up to Mrs. 
Stanley, and my partner having quitted me, 
Stafford was introduced to our friend, and we 
sat down beside her. We learned from Stafford 
that he was engaged in a review, and con- 
cerned in a respectable newspaper, that 
he was charmed with London, and that Mrs. 
Mowbray had obtained three more pupils for. 
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his mother, who were to come to her after the 
midsummer holidays. Stafford spoke of Cour- 
teney in the warmest terms of admiration and 
gratitude. He had staid several days at 
Courteney Hall, and had seen his kind friend 
many times in London. 

" Is he in London now ?" inquired Annie. 

" Yes ; he is studying for the bar. It was 
he who introduced me to Mrs. Devereux, at a 
canversazione to which I accompanied him. He 
told me he thought he should be here to- 
night.'^ 

This last piece of information caused me to 
fall into a reverie about Courteney and his 
afiGairs, from which I was roused by Mrs. 
Stanley *s touching my arm, and saying — 

" My dear Evelyn, what can you be thinking 
about? Mr. Granville has asked you twice 
whether you are engaged for this dance." 

^^ No — ^yes — I mean I am not," I replied, 
and apologising for my inattention took the 
offered arm of Mr. Granville, and we joined 
the dancers. During the dance, however, I 
was, notwithstanding my efforts to the con- 
trary, considerably distraite^ and responded so 
ill to Mr. Granville's attempt to establish a 
flirtation (he was one of those gentlemen who 
always get up a vehement one for the evening 
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with some girl or other at every ball they go 
to), that instead of begging me to do him the 
extreme favour of continuing his partner for 
one dance more, and then allowing him to take 
me to the refreshment-room, as I had been told 
was his usual custom, he merely conducted me 
back to my chaperon, and with a stiff bow 
quitted me to seek for a more susceptible 
wir one. 

^^Your sister and Mr. Stafford are having 
quite a flirtation,'' remarked Mrs. Stanley, with 
a smile. ^^ I am quite taken with your friend 
inyself. His eyes are remarkably fine ; and I 
like the thoughtful expression of his face,, and 
the freshness of mind that his conversation 
evinces. Lady Mordaunt has just been saying 
that they are the most interesting young couple 
in the room. I never saw Annie look so lovely 
as she does to-night." 

The evening wore on, and no Courteney ap- 
peared. Both my sister and I frequently looked 
lor him, although we were constantly engaged 
in dancing. 

" Come, my dear fellow," said a yoimg man 
of diminutive size, with faint blue eyes, sandy 
hair and whiskers, and a very peculiar lisp, ad- 
dressing a tall and gentlemanly man, whom I 
had not observed until a few moments before, 
but with whose face and appearance I was 
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muoh struck, " come, let us take a stroll 
ihiough the rooms, and reconnoitre the pretty 
girls. I atoL wretchedly tired of dancing. I 
reidly quite envy you the privilege of exemp- 
tion. I think I shall discover that my chest is 
delicate before I go to another ball." 

" I do not yet know half the people here 
to night,'' replied the individual addressed, 
rising from his seat in a recess and taking the 
speaker's arm. " Perhaps you will enlighten 
my ignorance." 

'^I shall be proud to do so. You know 
the beauty of the season, of course." 

" No indeed ; who is she ?" 

^^Why Lady Bamsay's daughter to be 
sure." 

'^ Miss Bamsay I Is she the beauty 1" 

" Can you ask ? Did you ever see such a 
brilliant complexion, such a finely rounded 
figure, such eyes, such teeth and such a 
glorious smile ?" 

**Yes, she is fine looking, certainly, but 
not interesting ; at least she does not interest 
me. If you will come a few steps further 
this way I will show you a face I have much 
greater pleasure in looking at." 

^^Tou surely do not mean that pale girl 
with the dark eyes, and hair falling nearly to 
her waist." 
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" Yes, I do. She is not so showy nor so 
brilliant, but I query whether she is not really 
handsomer than Miss Bamsay. Her features 
are more regular and more classioal, and her 
eyes have a singular dreamy beauty that 
struck me forcibly, though I met their glanoe 
but for one moment. Depend upon it she is 
no ordinary character.'' 

^^ Well, she might be tolerable if she had a 
colour." 

'*A colour! What, with her ^ cheek of 
cream ?' She reminds me of Shakespeare's des- 
cription of — " 

" Oh ; my dear fellow,", answered the other, 
'^ for heaven's sake don't bring Shakespeare 
against me. Ton know I am not well read in the 
poets. Miss Bamsay for me, and I think you 
would not find one man out of ten in the room 
who was not of the same opinion." 

"Probably I should not. My heroine's 
beauty is of too refined and delicate an order 
to suit the generality of people." 

"Thank you for the implied compliment. 
By the bye she is almost the only crea- 
ture in the room I do not know, at least by 
name." 

"Perhaps you will do me the favour of 
finding out who she is." 

" Certainly. Here is Captain Osborne will 
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tell me. I saw him dancing with her. He 
says she is a Miss Lascelles, daugter of Captain 

Lascelles late of the th. Will you 

be introduced to her? She has rather a proud 
look, but you are the very last man in the 
world to find fault with her for that.'* 

" And she is proud, or strange at all events 
I heard Captain Osborne observe," for she 
declined being introduced to Sir William Tal- 
bot just now, though he is one of the best 
matches going, because he is stupid and ugly 
she says— as if a man could be stupid or 
ugly with fifteen thousand a year." 

" Ask her, Osborne," said the tall stranger, 
" without first mentioning my name, whether 
she will be introduced to me." 

*'Byjove," said the sandy-haired man, to 
whom I had taken a great antipathy, " your 
heroine has a colour now. I think she must 
have heard all our criticisms upon her." 

Captain Osborne now came up to me, and 
asked if 1 would be introduced to a friend of 
his whom he pointed out. I replied in the 
affirmative, and own that I listened with con- 
siderable curiosity to hear the name of the 
person presented, but Captain Osborne either 
accidentally or by design, pronounced it so 
indistinctly that I could not. I had now a 
full opportunity of observing him attentively 
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as he sat down on a vacant seat by my side, 
and entered into conversation. He appeared 
to be about nine and twenty ; his features 
were regular, his hair dark, his complexion 
pale and clear with something of the delicacy 
of ill-health, and there was that about his 
countenance which indicated that he had en- 
dured much suffering either mental or physical, 
or perhaps both. But his eyes most struck 
me; not so much by their beauty (though 
they were unusually beautiful) as by their 
extraordinary power of expression. When he 
was earnest or excited they seemed actually 
ix) give out light, when he spoke their elo- 
quence almost rendered words superfluous, and 
when he turned them on the face of the person 
he was addressing, they seemed to read that 
person's inmost soul. 

There was an occasional softness too in his 
eyes, which served to counteract, in some de- 
gree, the haughty, almost stern expression of 
the mouth. His face had not that quick and 
constant play of features which made Courte- 
ney^s so interesting; but, on the contrary, 
there was a deep repose about it, which, while 
it told of strong feelings and passions dormant 
within, seemed also to denote that only power- 
ful excitement could call them forth ; that the 
niles which interest and excite the generality 
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of mankind could not touch his heart, or alter 
the expression habitual to that proud, calnii 
melancholy face. So strong was this impres- 
sion on my mind, that as I looked at him I 
wondered if anything could make him smile, 
and how a smile would accord with his 
features. 

After we had spoken on a few common- 
place topics, for a short time, he said — 

** It is not fair to keep you from dancing 
any longer. I am not allowed to dance ; but i 
shall have much pleasure in introducing a 
partner, to you, as I think you said you do not 
know a great many people here. I suppose 
you are yery fond of dancing ?" 

" Why do you suppose so ?^' 

^^ Because all young ladies are." 

" A wise reason," said I, smiling. 

" I admit it is not wise." 

*^ I like dancing as a medium for conversa- 
tion, but not, as many do, for its own sake." 

" That is just my feeling," replied my com- 
panion. ^^ I sometimes question whether 
dancing is not a remnant of barbarism. It 
certainly is the only accomplishment in which 
savage nations are skilled, and the amusement 
in which they take the greatest delight. But 
what a comparatively small number of people 
cm opnyerse," 
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" That is most true. It is the few who con- 
verse; the many only talk/' 

" Yes ; for it requires sense, memory, know- 
ledge, and intellect to converse well." 

"And half the people one meets have no 
intellect themselves, and do not understand or 
like it in others. A young lady, the other 
day, asked me if I was amused at a ball I had 
just been to. I replied that I was, for that I 
had had several intellectual people to converse 
with." 

** * Was that an amusement ?' she exclaimed. 
* As for me, I like intellect, and that sort of 
thing, very well in the morning, but in a 
ball-room it only bores one." 

My companion smiled. It was the first smile 
I had seen on his face ; and its effect was like 
that of a momentary gleam of sunshine on the 
surface of a deep, still lake. 

In a few minutes, he proposed conducting 
me for a little cooler air to one of the rooms 
reserved for those who did not dance, to which 
proposal I gl idly assented. 

" Let us sit down here for a moment," he 
said, leading me to a sofa near an open win- 
dow. ^^ You seem oppressed with the heat of 
the room we have just quitted, and I can 
hardly breathe." 
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^^How delightful is the perfume of those 
flowers in the baloony," I obserred. 

"Your bouquet is faded," said my new 
friend; "allow me to gather you a fresh 
one." 

And selecting some of the most beautiful 
roses and geraniums, to which he added some 
sprigs of flowering myrtle, heliotrope, and 
other choice plants, he presented them to me, 
observing, as he did so, that his mother was 
very fond of flowers, and made a point of 
having a great profusion about her. 

" Your mother !" I repeated. " Then — then 
you are Air. Devereux ?" 

" I am," answered my companion, evidently 
amused at my surprise. 

With some embarrassment, I begged his 
pardon for my abrupt query. 

" I will forgive it," said Devereux, play- 
fully, " on condition that you tell me why you 
were surprised." 

** Because," I answered, •* I had heard you 
spoken of before — *' 

"As a most unamiable individual," said 
Devereux, seeing that I paused. " As a proud, 
haughty, cold-hearted man, satirical, cynical, 
and misanthropic. Tell me, is not that wh^t 
you have heard ?" 

" Something of that sort," I answered. 
VOL. I. H 
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" I admire you," said Devereux, " for not 
saying, as many young ladies would have said, 
with a pretty simper, ^ ob, Mr. Devereux, the 
world has done you great injustice/" 

" I could not have suid that," I rejoined, 
smiling. 

it Why ?" 

" Because it appears to me that the world 
was partly wrong and partly right." 

" May I beg that you will explain ? A man 
has so few opportunities of obtaining infor- 
mation as to his own character; and after 
what you have said, 1 cannot doubt your can- 
dour." 

" Our acquaintance," said I, " is so short 
that—" 

*'But by your own avowal you have come 
to some conclusions, and once more I beg you 
to tell me them." 

*'Your face, then," said I, "told me that 
you were proud, your manner that you were 
haughty, your conversation that you were 
satirical, your kindness in giviog me these 
flowers that you were not unamiable, or at 
least that you could sometimes be the reverse, 
and the way in which you looked at and spoke 
of that affecting picture in the room we passed 
through, proved that you were not cold- 
hearted. Whether you are misanthropic I 
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have, as yet, had no opportunity of judging, 
though, for your own sake, as well as for the 
sake of others, I hope that report is false." 

" But if a man is not cold hearted, does it 
not follow that he is not misanthropic ?" 

" I think not, for there is a great difference 
between that degree of warm-heartedness 
which admits of our being attached to a few 
persons with whom we are connected by the 
ties of kindred or friendship, and the more 
extended feeling we term benevolence. A 
man may be capable both of love and friend- 
ship, and yet a misanthrope." 

" I believe you are right There is, as far 
as a man can judge of himself, much truth in 
your sketch of my character. But, after all, 
how little can we tell, with certainty, about 
the character of others, until we have seen 
them in difl&cult and trying situations. The 
most intimate association is not sufficient 
without this." 

" Indeed I cannot agree with you. It 
seems to me that character may bo as well 
discerned in trifles as on important or trying 
occasions, for are not our actions, small and 
great, all influenced by one and the same 
raind ? One trait of disposition, and that 
which is called a very slight one, will enable us 
H 2 
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to read a whole character, as one small bone 
enabled Ouvier to describe a whole animal." 

" Your simile is very ingenious, but grant*- 
ing you are right, as there are but few 
Cuviers, so there are but few anatomists of the 
human heart sufficiently skilful to read a 
whole character from a single trait* Happy 
would it be for us, if we could read each other's 
souls. We should not then suffer from trust mis- 
placed, and confidence abused. We should not be 
deceived, betrayed — our deepest feelings trifled 
with, our peace of mind destroyed, by those 
who, had we but known them sooner, we had 
deemed unworthy of a thought. You spoke of 
misanthropy just now — believe me. Miss 
Lascelles, no one is a hater of his kind without 
good reason for being so." 

•* I cannot believe," said I, " that oxi^ one 
can have good reason for being misanthropic." 

^^ IS^ot if he has been treated as I described^ 
and that by one who appeared the soul of 
truth and honor ?" 

" Surely," I remarked, ^* having lost one 
friend is a reason for clinging more closely to 
those who remain faithfuL We know that 
there are false hearts in the world ; there are 
also true and loving ones." 

'^ But can you think then that it is easy to 
replace a friend on whom we have lavished 
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our best affections ; or that the treachery of 
that friend need not be a matter of regret, 
because there are true and loving hearts in the 
world?" 

^^ Oh no, no !" I exclaimed, earnestly, ^^ I 
am sure that there can be nothing so dreadful 
to bear as the falsehood of a friend. I only 
meant to say that it was no excuse for misan- 
thropy, or for doubting the truth of others." 

*^True, true, you did. I wandered from 
the point ;'^ said Deyereux, with an emotion 
in his face and manner which presented a strong 
contrast to his former calmness. 

At this moment, happening to raise my eyes, 
I saw Courteney enter the apartment It 
chanced that several people who had been in 
the room when Mr. Devereux and I first came 
in, had quitted it, so that Courteney found us 
alone. I saw by his face that this occasioned 
him some unpleasant feeling, though why it 
should I was at a loss to imagine. As soon as 
Devereux observed him he rose and shook him 
by the hand, saying — 

" My dear Courteney, I am glad to see you. 
It is very long since we met." 

He and I then shook hands, but he seemed 
pre-occupied, and sustained, in a somewhat 
absent manner, a conversation with Devereux, 
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who exerted himself to be friendly and agree- 
able. At length Coorteney appeared to com- 
pel himself, by an effort, to turn his thoughts, 
whatever they were, into another channel; 
but by this time the manner of the proud and 
sensitive Devereux, who mistook his pre- occu- 
pation of mind for indifference or intentional 
coldness, had become frigid and distant. Courte- 
ney, perceiving this, was annoyed and con- 
cerned. He endeavoured, with all his power, 
to dissipate the impression, and I, feeling for 
him, strove to draw my two companions into 
unrestrained conversation, but without success. 

Presently several people entered, among 
whom was Lady Bamsay, the mother of the 
girl I had heard alluded to as the beauty of 
the room, and of the season. This lady ap- 
proached, and spoke to Devereux, who replied 
to her remarks with a listless and uninterested 
air. After a few common -place observations, 
Lady Eamsay said, in a tone of inquiry — 

^^You have not seen my daughter a long 
time, Mr. Devereux ?" 

Devereux replied that he had not. 

'' I suppose, as it is several years since, that 
you have forgotten her." 

*' No — I never forget a face I have once 
seen." 
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" How extraordinary ! What would I not 
give to have your talent ? — both in that and 
many other things/' she added, in a low, soft 
whisper. 

Devereux's lip curled into a smile, very dif- 
ferent from that which had struck me a short 
time before — satirical, almost contemptuous — 
as he replied — 

'^ It is, at all events, impossible to surpass 
Lady Eamsay in one talent." 

" What is that ?" she inquired, in her most 
winning manner. 

" The talent of flattery." 

** Oh, you are a wit !" replied the somewhat 
disconcerted lady, with a laugh. 

** Indeed you mistake," said Devereux ; 
** wit is not one of my accomplishments." 

** Satire is, at all events," said a musical 
voice, which was that of the young lady, whose 
mention, by her mother, had led to this dis- 
cussion. 

"Is not wit essential to satire?" asked 
Devereux, turning towards me. 

I replied that I believed it was. 

" ^V hat do you know about satire, my dear 
child ?" said Lady Eamsay, playfully patting 
her daughter on the arm with her bouquet. 

'^ Amelia is quite a child," she added, in a 
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low voice to D©v»eux, as her daughter turned 
to speak to her partner, who was still lingeritig 
near her, ^^ quite a child in manners and 
feelings.^^ 

** That is a pity," answwed Derereux ; ** for 
after having heen three years in the society of 
grown people, it is time die should he a woman* 
Is her governess with her to-night ?' 

" Her governess I Oh, Mr. Devereux ! I 
mean, of course, only in simplicity and art- 
lessness and ignorance of the world and its 
ways. Don't you approve of that ?' 

^^ I think no species of ignorance is to be 
^piHTOved of.'^ 

" Amelia, my love, come here," said her 
mother; *'Mr. Devereux is so very severe 
upon nj« V^ 

^^ So be is upon every one, I hear, mamma,'^ 
replied the young lady. 

"But of course you don't believe that, 
Amelia," said Lady Eamsay, pointedly. 

"No, mamma, 1 only believe half of it. 
The rule, you know, is to believe only half of 
what one hears." 

*' I hope you have been putting that in 
practice this evening, my love," said her 
mother, with emphasis, arranging Amelia^s 
ringliets as she spoke. 
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"Yes, mamma, J always do;" replied the 
young lady, with immense naivete. 

" She has grown very much since you last 
saw her," said Lady Eamsay to Devereux. 

" Do not worry Mr. Devereux with any more 
oonrersation, mamma, especially about me," 
said the fair Amelia ; " he looks inexpressibly 
bored. Come into the other room. I want an 
agreeable partner for the next waltz." 

And putting an arm through her mother's 
she led her away in the midst of a half -ex- 
pressed enquiry to Devereux whether he were 
not allowed by his physician just to walk 
through a quadrille. 

As they were leaving the room, Courteney 
asked me to dance the next dance with 
him. 

" Have you known Devereux long ?" he 
enquired, as we walked towards the dancing- 
room. 

I replied that I had never seen him till 
to-night. 

Courteney looked at me in surprise. 

** You astonish me," he exclaimed. 

uwhy?" I asked. 

" Because he seemed to be on such — such 
friendly terms with you." 

"But is that extraordinary? How often 
H 5 
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you have said that you became acquainted 
directly with many of your friends." 

*^But Devereux is the slowest person at 
forming friendships I ever met with. He shuns 
sympathy, and repels confidence. What do 
you think of him, by-the-bye ? You have not 
told me yet." 

'' I hardly know," was my reply. 

Courteney looked at me scrutinizingly. I 
felt embarrassed, though I did not know why ; 
and also that I had not given a candid answer. 
So I added — 

'^ I think him very remarkable, and — and 
interesting. I never met any one like him 
before. He is more like the people one reads of 
in books." 

" Does his conversation please you ?" 

" Yes ; but not his manner to you. And I 
really think he was displeased with me, because 
I tried to draw him into conversation with 
you." 

'' That was evident," said Courteney. 

I then changed the subject by asking 
whether his cousin was in London, which 
question he answered in the negative. The 
mention of her name seemed to cause him 
pain, and I felt sorry that I had alluded to her. 
He was silent for some moments, and then 
said — 
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^^ In the pleasure of again seeing and con- 
versing with you and your sister, I feel to-night 
almost happy ; yet, however, I may, for the 
time, strive to forget my now rapidly approach- 
ing marriage, it hangs like a dead weight on 
my spirits. Even if the idea is not actually 
preseat, an undefined sense of evil, a presenti- 
ment of something dreadful and wretched, 
haunts and oppresses me both night and day. 
But, no more of myself; let us speak of a 
more agreeable subject. I am much pleased 
with your young protege^ StaflPbrd, and have 
to thank you for introducing him." 

After a little more conversation Courteney 
conducted me to the supper-room. Whilst we 
were there Devereux approached. 

" Courteney," he said, in a courteous, almost 
kind manner, *^ will you take a glass of wine 
with me ? I have been looking for you some 
time." 

" With great pleasure," replied Courteney. 
" I congratulate you on your safe return." 

Devereux bowed his thanks, and, after ex- 
changing a few more sentences with him, and 
a polite word or two with me, disappeared 
among the crowd. Soon after our return to 
the dancing-room I saw him enter, accompanied 
by the young man with sandy hair, who 
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Oonrteney told me was Lord Bobert Booking- 
ham. 

"Will you not dance one quadrille after 
rapper f' ftaid that individual. " I am sura 
it will not hurt you ; and I will be your 

** Well, I have no objection." 

"Tou will select Miss Bamsay for your 
partner, of course," 

"Why?" 

^^ Why, because she is the beauty, and the 
daughter of Lady Bamsay." 

" In the first place, I do not like beauties, 
that is, professed beauties; in tlie second, I 
have remarked that there are generally two or 
three,' frequently even more women much 
handsomer than she who has the reputation of 
being The Beauty par excellence. As to Miss 
tamsay being the daughter of Lady Bamsay, 
I can only say that that person being quite in- 
sufferable to me, T think it the reverse of a re- 
commendation to be related to her." 

*'Well, who will you choose? your heroine 
wilh the pale face and black hair, I suppose." 

*' Do you mean Miss Lascelles ?" asked 
Devoreux, coldly. 

"Yes." 

'' Have you suddenly lost the faculty of 
memory?" said Devereux, sarcastically. "How 
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trcmld you like to be designated as the man 
with sandy hair and a low forehead V^ 

The young lord winced under this observa- 
tion, and turned the conversation by saying^ 
Boaiewhat impatiently — 

** Well, we had better get our partners soon, 
or the quadrilles will be formed without us." 

Coming up to me, as I was sitting by Mrs. 
Stanley, with Courteney standing near us, 
Devereux asked me if I would dance the next 
quadrille with him, adding — 

^^ I am determined to infringe my prohibi- 
tion this once. Are you disengaged ?" 

I hesitated, and looked at Courteney, who 
immediately said — 

^' Miss Lascelles was engaged to me ; but I 
shall be happy to wave my engagement, and 
leave her free to dance this quadrille with 
you." 

" You are most obligiug ; but I oould not 
think of—" 

'' Oh," replied Courteney, good humouredly, 
" when invalids are able to join in the amuse- 
ments of other people they are privileged in- 
dividuals. That is a matter of course." 

Devereux thanked him, and offered me his 
arm. 

" I shall dance with that pretty girl with 
the bewitching smile, and the remarkably rich 
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brown ringleta," said Lord Bobert. " I have 
been looking out for some one to introduce me. 
Oh, here is Mrs. Devereux. May I beg the 
favor of an introduction to that young lady ?" 

**Upon condition," interposed Devereux, 
" that you do not throw her down as you did 
another girl this evening. She is really too 
lovely for such a risk." 

^' Eisk, indeed ! it was these abominable 
waxed floors," said the young lord, angrily. 
" I tell you what, Devereux, I'll trouble you 
not to run your rigs upon me any more, or I'll 
trip up you and your partner as sure as my 
name's Bockingham." 

'*Do if you can," said Devereux, smiling at 
the contrast between his own tall and stately 
figure, and the insignificant proportions of the 
speaker. "Do if you can. You are quite 
welcome." 

" Keally that is a most lovely girl," he ob- 
served, as Lord Eobert led his partner towards 
us. " Pray," he continued, addressing me, 
" do you know who she is?" 

" She is my sister," I replied, my cheek 
glowing with pride and pleasure at his admira- 
tion of Annie. 

" Will you introduce me to her presently?" 

I said that I should be most happy ; and at 
the conclusion of the dance introduced him to 
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Annie. We conversed together vexy plea- 
santly — with a few interruptions from Lord 
Boberty who remained near my sister^ and 
expressed himself " enraptured with the last 
quadrille," until Mrs. Stanley sent word that it 
was time to take our departure. 

I wished Devereux good-night, whereupon 
he held out his hand, and said, with an 
earnestness very different from his usual cold 
manner. 

" I hope we shall meet again." 

" I hope so too." 

** Thank you — good night." 
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CHAPTER IL 



HOME. 



Ir was a considerable disappointment to me 
that during the remainder of our stay in Lon- 
don, being a period of nearly two months, I 
never saw Devereux again. His character 
seemed so original that I was desirous of a 
further opportunity of studying it ; and be- 
sides, there was, to me, a strange fascination 
in his society and conversation, which I had 
never experienced in those of any one else. 
When we called in Portland Place soon after 
the ball, he was out, and when his mother 
came to a party at Mrs. Stanley's, he did not 
accompany her. Of Mrs. Devereux I was 
rather afraid. She appeared to have her son's 
coldness and sternness without either his 
melancholy or depth of feeling. I could per- 
ceive, however, by her manner of speaking of 
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her 8on, that nhe loved, xiay, almost adored 
him. Whether it was because Devereux had 
taken some notice of xoe I imow not, but she 
tKmdesceuded fx) bestow on me consid^able 
attention, asking me a great mauj^ questions 
oonoerning my studies, favorite pursuits, and 
Tiews of different subjects. These questions 
Were not put in a way to lead to any but 
formal answers ; she had not the art so neces- 
sary to intimate communication, of entering 
thoroughly into the feelings 6i the person whose 
mind is to be drawn forth, and though I took 
unusual pains to make myself agreeable, her 
coldness chilled my efforts, and 1 felt that I 
had succeeded ilL 

Courteney we had seen constantly. Not- 
withstanding his uncle's entreaties that he 
would leave his legal studies and come and 
enjoy (?) himself in the country, he remained 
in London, only visiting Courteney Hall for a 
day or two at distant intervals. His relations, 
be told me, remarked that he appeared unwell, 
and ia low spirits. This his imcle attributed 
to over feitigue, and Barbara to the severity 
and dulness of his studies. 

*^For those horrid law books," she said, 
** gave her the head-ache merely to look at, 
and how much worse must it be wh^n a person 
was poring over them all day and half the 
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night ? She should take care not to let him 
do 80 when she was his wife. 

" When she is my wife 1" exclaimed 
Courteney, with a shudder, as he repeated her 
words to me. 

With the exception of this once, he avoided 
any allusion to his cousin, as seeing it gave 
him pain I did also. Although I had told 
Mrs. Stanley of his engagement, of which, 
knowing none of his family but himself she 
was not previously aware — she declared that 
she. did not believe it, that at all events it 
would be broken off, that he was attached to 
me, and that she should see her two favorite 
young friends married and happy at last. 

Of Stafford, also, we had seen much, and 
continued to liko him more and more. 

Shortly after our return to Heathfield, a new 
source of anxiety arose. My beloved sister 
showed symptoms of delicate health. Without 
being positively ill, she grew weak and languid, 
and her cheek was paler. She had scarcely 
ever known a day's illness, and my anxiety 
about her was the greater on this account. In 
vain did I try to persuade myself that my love 
made me too ready to be alarmed, in vain did 
I, when exersise or excitement brought a flush 
to her cheek, almost like that of hesdth, strive 
to think that in a short time she would be well 
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again — I was miserable. Many were the tears 
I shed when sure she would not observe me ; 
many where the heart-aches I endured in 
secret. Often at night, or in the early morn- 
ing, would I stand beside her while she slept, 
or lie awake to listen to her breathing, my 
own almost suspended. Every day my love, 
deep as it already was, seemed to increase, never 
before was I so fully aware how bound up was 
my own existence in hers, how comparatively 
weak was every other affection. Every day 
seemed to mature or bring to light some fresh 
charm of mind and character, while her face, 
which grew 

Not pale but fair, 
As rose overshadowed lilies are, 

became more beautiful and its expression more 
heavenly. 

I do not believe that there could exist be- 
tween two human hearts a deeper and stronger 
affection than ours. Without a thought or 
feeling unknown to each other, united by a 
. thousand ties of sympathy and tenderness, our 
differences of mind and character did but 
render us more necessary to each other. We 
could not bear to be many hours separated, 
and however delightful the society of others, 
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ve longed after a time to be alone together, in 
(»rder to enjoy an uninterrupted interchange of 
feelings and ideas. 

The autumn of this year was unusually fine, 
and my sister and I passed hours in the open 
air, sometimes wandering about the shady lanes 
and pleasant meadows near the house, some- 
times sitting under a tamarisk tree on the lawn, 
reading or conyersing, or looking at the gay 
flowers that grew in rich masses, twining into 
fantastic arches, or hanging from baskets made 
of the moss-grown bark of trees. The verdant 
alopes of soft, smooth grass, the old Bectory, 
with its walls of that undefined grey tint, 
which harmonises with every landscape; the 
groups of ooble trees, with their brown and * 
golden foliage; the little glimpse of distant 
country, seen here and there through the open- 
ings — formed altogether, if not a scene of wild 
and romantic loveliness, at least one of calm 
and tranquil beauty, such as the eye of a true 
lover of nature might be well content to rest 
upon. 

The autumn was still in its prisge when 
Stafford came to pass a week at Heathfield. 
We were much amused by hearing his impres- 
sions of London life and society, and his com- 
ments on the literary characters and others 
with whom he had become acquainted. 
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"Then you are not, upon the whole, dia- 
appointed with the world," said Annie, one 
day, when he was sitting with us under the 
tamarisk tree. 

" No, indeed, I am not," was his reply. " I 
am more disappointed with my own profeision 
than with anything." 

" How so ?" both Annie and I enquired. 

" Th«pe is so much deception and trickery 
about it — so much self-interest — so little en- 
thusiasm. £ was at a small party the other 
evening, consisting entirely of literary men, 
and a political question being discussed, allu- 
sion was made to a talented leader in one of the 
papers. 

*' * It is very brilliant/ said one of the party, 
* but the arguments are not sound.^ 

" * Clearly not,' said another.' 

" ^ What do you think, ?" I asked, ad*» 

dressing a young man with whom I had had 
some conversation. 

^' * Sophistry from beginning to end,' he 
answered. 

" I should like to know who wrote the arti- 
cle," I observed to my new acquaintance. " It 
is strange that with such powers, he should 
not have a clearer perception of truth." 

" My companion smiled and said — 

*• * I wrote that article.' 
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" In answer to my look of surprise, he conti- 
nued — 

" * When an important measure is brought 
forward, the men concerned in a paper meet to 
determine which will probably be the popular 
side of the question, and this they forthwith 
adopt. Having once chosen, of course this 
peculiar view must be supported, and the more 
untenable the ground, the more necessary 
becomes wit, plausible argument, and brilliant 
language. Our paper made a mistake in 

adopting the side which it did cf the 

question.' 

" * You made the best of a bad cause, how- 
ever,' said our host. * It really was too bad of 
you to abuse those men as you did. One of 
them is an old friend of mine, as gentlemanly, 
kind-hearted a fellow as ever lived. And you 
would not insert one word of the counter- 
statement, which I know was sent to you.' 

" ^ Of course not,' rejoined the other, laugh- 
ing. ^ We are not going to own ourselves 
wrong — we who, like the Eomish Church, are 
infallible.' " 

" How dishonest and unjust !" said Annie 
and I. 

" Yes, indeed," replied Stafford. " Several au- 
thors, I found, were in the constant habit of re- 
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viewing their own works, and many whom I 
heard discussed, travellers especially, appeared 
to have utterly gacrificed truth for the sake of 
making an attractive book. I expressed my 
surprise, when my new friend said it was 
clear I was very young in the profession, but 
that I should soon get used to all these 
things/^ 

" * But there are exceptions,' I urged. 
' That book about Eussia, for instance ; I met 
the author in company, and a more intelligent, 
agreeable man — ' 

" ^ The worst instance you could have 
chosen,' he interrupted. ^ Who in the world 
would read a book about Eussia unless it were 
full of horrors ?' 

" * And now,' added another of the party, 
* that every one is so bla^i with revolutions, 
and everything romantic, dreadful, and extra- 
ordinary, nothing will go down that is not 
highly seasoned. Some years ago a murder 
created a sensation all over the country, now a 
whole family may be shot, a village poisoned, 
or two or three states revolutionized, and we 
run our eye languidly over the account, and 
observe that there is nothing in the paper.'" 

Our discourse now turned upon Courteney. 
Annie remarked that it wanted exactly a week 
of the day so long fixed for his marriage. 
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" I wonder," said I, " whether we shall see 
him again before that time." 

I had hardly uttered the words, when we 
caught a glimpse of a horseman at some 
distance. Nor was it at all singular that he 
should arrive just as we were talking of him, 
for scarcely a day had passed lately, without 
our making some such speculation. He looked 
harassed and ill, but endeavoured to appear in 
good spirits. 

Annie soon went to tell my mother, who was 
in another part of the grounds, and Stafford 
accompanied her, whilst Courteney, leading 
his horse, walked with me towards the house. 

"And are all my friends at the Eectory 
quite well ?" he enquired, kindly. 

" Do you think Annie looks ill ?" I asked. 

" She strikes me as looking delicate," was 
the reply. 

" Yes, not ill. I was anxious to know what 
you thought. Our physician says she is not 
at present seriously indisposed." 

"But you are uneasy about her V^ 

"No — yes — one is always uneasy if— 
when — " 

I could not finish the sentence. There was 
something in his manner that made me think 
he shared my apprehensions. 

" Tour love for her, doubtless, makes you 
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more anxious than you need be," he said, more 
cheerfully. 

" Perhaps it does. I try to persuade myself 
that it must be so." 

Annie now rejoined us, and divining, I 
know not how, that we had been speaking 
about her, said, in a half playful, half earnest 
manner, and glancing at me, as she spoke, with 
great tenderness — 

" I wish, Mr. Courteney, you would per- 
suade Evelyn I am not ill. She always attends 
to what you say." 

Courteney looked at us both with an expres- 
sion of deep interest, with which it seemed to 
me that something of sadness was mingled, 
and murmured a fe^ kind but scarcely audible 
words. My mother and uncle came up, ani 
we went in to dress for dinner. 



YOL. I. 
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CHAPTEE III. 



A LARGE PARTY, AlU) A LONG CONVERSATION. 



As soon as dinner was over, all the party 
went out on to the lawn, and sat or walked 
under the trees. Presently our agreeable con- 
versation was interrupted by Percy's running 
up, and announcing that a party of Lyttletons 
were approaching. 

" Surely not, at this time of the evening," 
said I. " They are too formal for such a devi- 
ation from usual hours. You must be mistaken, 
Percy." 

" Indeed, I am not. I watched them from 
behind the hedge; and there is a stranger 
with them; a very tall, pale, proud-looking 
man." 

"I wish they would not have come just 
now," said Annie. " They are so dreadfully 
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stiff and disagreeable, I never know what to 
say to them." 

" Nor do I. Is there no escaping ?" 

^' They have, no doubt, seen us from the 
read," said Annie. ^^ I am glad Mr. Courte- 
ney is here ; he helped to entertain them so 
well last time. I have always great difficulty," 
she added, with a smile. " in preventing 
Evelyn ruaniag away from dull visitors." 

^' I certainly never felt more inclined to run 
away than at this moment," said I, '' especially 
as they have brought a stranger with them. 
All their beaux are as dull, and supercilious, 
and unpleasing as themselves." 

Who has not remarked the sudden dulness 
that comes over a party of individuals who 
suit each other, on the announcement oi some 
uncongenial guest ? Such a change might be 
observed in us, as the Misses Lyttleton now 
approached, having quitted the direct road to the 
house to join us on the lawn. But my desire 
to run away entirely subsided, when in the 
tall stranger I recognised Devereux. 

** Our fricud," said Miss Lyttleton, ^' hearing 
your name mentioned at dinner, asked us 
to walk to the rectory with him, so we have 
taken the liberty of making an evening call." 

I was embarrassed by Devereux's manner, 
which, though he shook hands with Courteney, 
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StaflFord, Annie, and myself, was as cold and 
distant as if he had never seen us before. I 
knew not what to say, but, fortunately, remem- 
bered that I ought to introduce him to my 
mother and uncle, which I accordingly did. 
My mother, after making one or two remarks, 
which Devereux only answered by monosyl- 
lables, invited the party to pass the evening at 
the rectory. 

^* What do you say, Mr. Devereux ?" asked 
MissLyttleton. 

That gentleman signified, by a bow, that 
he accepted the invitation, and the Misses 
Lyttleton said they would be happy to do so. 
As it was a beautiful evening, the tea-table was 
brought out on the lawn, and all the party 
being seated round it, the conversation became 
general. Annie and I had filled a large vase 
with flowers, and placed it on the table, and 
Devereux unbent so far as to remark that the 
bouquet was beautiful and well-arranged. 

'* I have heard it asserted," said Stafford, 
" that a person's whole character, tastes, and 
disposition may be learned if you know which 
flower and which author he would prefer, if he 
were to be confined to one, and also what 
period he would choose to live in." 

"Let us test it," said Devereux; "what 
would be your choice ?" 
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^^ The wall-flower, Milton, and the reign of 
Queen Anne." 

" Simplicity, sublimity, and literature," said 
Deyereux. " A very good summary of your 
character." 

Stafford coloured, and said — 
" Should you not like to know Miss Annie's ?" 

Devereux turned, with a kind look, to my 
sister, who, after a moment's thought^ an- 
swered — 

^^ Dr. Johnson, the rose, and the time of 
Charles the First" 

^^ Goodness, sense, beauty, and admiration 
of the noble, the great, and the chivalrous," 
said Devereux, with one of the sweet and pecu- 
liar smiles, which his face, on rare occasions, 
wore. ^^ I see by the expression of Miss Las- 
celles' countenance that I am right. Mr. 
Dalton's turn comes next." 

^^He will take some deep old theological 
author," said Annie ; *^ and let me see, what 
flower ? I think," she added, laughing, and play« 
fully laying her hand on her uncle's shoulder, 
" his flower would be the cauliflower, or the 
scarlet bean, as he is such a gardener." 

^* His period the time of the Eeformation," 
said I 

"You have answered fcrr me so well, chil- 
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dren," said my uncle, smiling fondly upon us, 
" that 1 have nothing more to add." 

" Eeligious zeal, learning, and usefulness,'^ 
said Devereux. 

^* Admirable !" we all exclaimed, delighted. 

My mother being asked, chose the rose, 
Shakespeare, and the present time. 

" That would be the choice of half the 
world," said Devereux. 

*^ It would not be yours," said Courteney. 

" No — 1 should select the night shade, the 
darkest period of the dark ages, and Messrs. 
Stemhold and Hopkins." 

^^ But seriously," said I. 

*^ Seriously, 1 should choose Dante, the pas- 
sion flower, and the time when ancient Greece 
was in her glory. What would be your 
choice ?" 

" I should be very sorry to be limited to one 
author and one flower. I love so many. I am 
only certain about my period, which would be 
two or three hundred years hence." 

^' Why so distant a period ?" 

" Because the world will surely be improved 
by that time." 

*' In what respect?" asked Devereux. 

'^ In every respect. Do you not think that 
by the time two centuries have elapsed, man- 
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kind will have bdoome more enlightened, and 
that the yioes and follies of the present age will 
have passed away ?" 

"Yes, to be replaced by others still 
worse." 

"Do you really believe that the human 
race does not improve with the lapse of ages ?" 
asked Stafford. 

" On the contrary I think it degenerates,'' 
said Devereux. 

" But are we not better than our ancestors 
two hundred years ago ?" 

" T think so," said Courteney. 

" I doubt it," rejoined Devereux. " Our 
vices may be of a more refined character, be- 
cause this is a more refined age." 

" But," said I, " if we do not believe 
human nature capable of improvement, how 
disheartening is it to philanthropists, to 
patriots, to all who generously devote their 
time, talents, or riches to the benefit of their 
kind." 

" Philanthropy may not be a mere name," 
said Devereux " but I believe that Patriotism 
is. Who can you mention in the whole range 
of universal history deserving the name of 
Patriot?" 

" Instances are certainly very rare," said 
Courteney. 
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" MoBee was one," obaerT^d my uacle. 

^^ And that Thracian king who gaye his life 
for his country," said Annie, 

" Moses T grant you ; I am not sure about 
the ting. He might have been tired of his 
life, and gladly seized a glorious opportunity 
of getting rid of it." 

"Would you not fight for your country 
if it was in danger," asked my sister. 

" Perhaps I might." 

" Then you love your country ?" 

" Yes ; because it contains my family, my 
friends and my property ; therefore I should 
fight from personal feeling." 

"But suppose you had neither family, 
friends or fortune ?" 

" There would still be my own life." 

" But you had rather see England prosper^ 
ous than any other nation ?" 

" I only care for the prosperity of England 
as far as it is connected with my own." 

" You certainly are not a Patriot," said Annie. 

" Nor a Philanthropist," said Staflford,, 

" Nor a Philosopher," said my uncle. 

"Why not the last?" 

"Because Philosophy teaches us the ne- 
cessity of social feeling, which you dis* 
claim." 

" You mistake me. I only disclaimed social 
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feeling because my fair opponent supposed 
me to be without social ties. As few people 
are in that position, we expect and find 
social feeling, that is to say personal in- 
terest." 

" As to the progress of the human race," 
obseryed my uncle, " I think that though we 
are authorized from extended ciyilization and 
the influence of Christianity to expect some im- 
proyement ; yet both Scripture and common- 
sense teach us that as long as the world con* 
tinues in its present imperfect state we shall 
still find sins and follies. Indeed it is ex- 
pressly stated by reyelation that the period 
which immediately precedes the Personal 
Advent of our Lord, and closes the present 
dispensation, will be the worst." 

''And now," said Annie to Deyereux, 
*■ may I ask you to tell me why you would be 
willing to giye up the knowledge, science, 
and improyements of the present age, to go 
back to the time of the ancient Greeks." 

"Because we are yery inferior to the 
ancients," 

" I hear some people say so," said Cour- 
teney, " but I cannot agree in that opinion. 
I would ask in what are we inferior." 

" In every thing," said Devereux. '' In 
wisdom, in genius and beauty, in intellectual 
I $ 
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power and physical strength. Where shall 
we now find a Homer, a Socrates, a Plato, an 
Alexander ?" 

*^ Surely," said I, ** Shakespeare is as great 
as Homer, Newton not inferior to Plato, and 
Napoleon not less extraordinary than Alex- 
ander." 

" Nor are our modern philosophers," said 
Courteney, '^ to be undervalued because they 
are less visionary and more practical. If 
Socrates and Plato had lived in later times, 
can it be doubted that their philosophy would 
have taken a different turn ?" 

'* T think we have not as much feeling for 
beauty as the ancient Greeks," observed my 
mother. 

'' We are too utilitarian to care much for 
beauty," said my uncle. 

''Why should not beauty and utility le 
combined, dear uncle," I asked. 

'' Surely it is possible," said Devereux. ''This 
cup, for instance, would answer the purpose ior 
which it is intended, quite as well if it were of 
a beautiftil and classical form and colour. Our 
dress too, what can be more ugly and unpictu- 
resque ? What a frightful invention is a modern 
hat ?" 

" Yet it keeps off the rain better than a 
Greek cap," said my uncle, " as a coat is more 
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conyenient and better suited to our climate 
than a toga." 

*^We need not go back so far as ancient 
Greece," said Devereux. 

*' Why can we not adopt a modification of 
the Spanish costume ?" asked my mother. 

^* Almost any change must be an improye- 
ment," said Courteney. 

*' I would gladly assume a broad-brimmed 
hat, with a plume of feathers, like those in the 
portraits of Kubens," said StaflEbrd, " with a 
rich velvet cloak and lace ruffles." 

'* You would look very well," said Annie, 
" but how do you think our Squire, Mr. Brown- 
low would like such a costume ? Can you not 
fancy him striding over his estate, leaving 
a fragment of his ruffles on every bush, or the 
velvet cloak flung down on the clay of a newly- 
ploughed field, while the hat and feather greatly 
impede him in moving among the trees, or 
aiding his men in lopping off the branches." 

" It might Eot suit country gentlemen of a 
mornicg," said I, '^ but Annie, why might not 
Mr. Brownlow be picturesque in the evening, 
as well as other people ?" 

*^ Grotesque, if you please," said Stafford, 
laughing, '* but surely that square, thickset, 
figure, and that regular John Bull face look 
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best in their old, plain, quiet attire. But these 
exceptions do not, of course, interfere with our 
general reform, Mr. Devereux said the 
modems are inferior to the ancients in noble 
works of art, mtay not that inferiority, if it 
really exist, be owing rather to want of en- 
couragement than to want of power ?" 

" I oannot think so," said I, " surely the 
greatest works of art would have beea, or I 
should say were produced, without reference to 
gain or adrantage of any sort ?" 

" I query," said Devereux, " whether men 
do anythingjexcept from motives of self-interest. 
For myself, I never even cultivate an acquaint- 
ance without I expect to derive either use or 
pleasure from it." 

*^ But," said Annie, " as I have no doubt 
you perform benevolent actions sometimes — " 

^' Granting that I do, is there no pleasure 
in the recollection of a good deed, is it not on 
the contrary, one of our greatest luxuries ?" > i 

'* That is true," said my sister, " yet I do 
not think we are influenced at the time by the 
thought of after gratification to ourselves." 

** We may not be conscious of it, but I be- 
lieve that to be our real motive." 

'' How can that be called a motive of whicli 
we are not conscious ?" said Courteney.. 
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^^At all events you will allow that we 
constantly deceive ourselves with regard to our 
real motives." 

'^ We do, but we need not, for self-deceit is 
always voluntary." 

"Scarcely; when the most difficult specie* 
of knowledge is universally allowed to be 
self-knowledge. However, to return to what 
we were saying, Miss Lascelles seems to forget 
that fame, while it is a most powerful stimu- 
lus, is, at the same time, a positive advantage 
to him who acquires it." 

" But," said I, '' I do not admit even the 
desire of Fame as a motive to those who have 
produced works of genius, at least not as the 
first motive. I think that the first, and a quite 
suflB.cient motive is, the desire to give a form 
and substance to ideas of the beautiful or the 
sublime — to express thoughts and emotions, 
which would otherwise pass away and be for- 
gotten, even by the mind in which they 
originated." 

"Then you think," said Devereux, "that 
the most beautiful paintings would have been 
painted, the finest works in prose and poetry 
written, and the mo^t exquisite music com- 
posed, if their authors had known that no 
eye or ear but their ov»n was to see or hear 
them ?" 
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" I do." 

" But would not a man of talent regret 
that the world should not benefit by his 
labours ?" 

^' I did not mean to speak of works of 
mere talent, only of works of undoubted 
genius." 

" By the bye," said Courteney, " how con- 
stantly those two terms, talent and genius, are 
confused." 

"I have heard it maintained," said Stafford, 
" that one is merely an eminent degree of the 
other, which is surely a mistake." 

" Miss Edge worth asserts that genius is well- 
directed perseverance," said I. " Can anything 
be more absurd or more false ?" 

'* What then is the difference between talent 
and genius ?" said Devereux. 

"Coleridge's paper on the subject cou- 
tains, I think, the best definition," said 
Courtney. 

"But in few words," said Devereux, looking 
at me. 

"In few words," said I, "is not the great 
difference that genius is a creative, while 
talent is only an imitative power ; that talent 
is satisfied with its own efforts, while genius 
is constantly striving to reach an ideal standard 
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of excellence, which, at the same time, it feels 
it can never attain ?" 

Here one of the Misses Lyttleton, who, 
during the last quarter of an hour had been 
amusing herself with pulling roses to pieces, 
while her sister played with a little French 
poodle, remarked, with a half-suppressed yawn, 
that she thought the conversation was growing 
metaphysical. Suddenly, fearing that we had 
been inattentive, I turned to the speaker, and 
made a remark on some more commonplace 
subject, but Miss Lyttleton, without heeding 
me, said to Devereux, ooquettishly — 

" So you do not want to know my favorite 
flower and writer, Mr. Devereux ?" 

'^ I should," he replied with a bmile, which 
every one but the Misses Lyttleton must have 
seen to be ironical, '' did I not know your 
choice by intuition." 

The young lady uttered an CAclamation of 
gratified surprise, and begged him to inform 
her. 

'* The reign of Queen Victoria," he replied^ 
^' is your period, the orange blossom your 
flower, and J your author." 

'* How curious ! You have guessed them 
exactly. The sweet, lovely orange flower, and 
dear, charming J ! He is the very writer 
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of all others to suit me. One is sure that all 
his works are so harmless ; no strange, wicked 
people, no new remarks, which, of course, one 
never understands, and nothing to fatigue one's 
intellect.^' 

^^ At the same time that his books are not 
too amusing or exciting," said her sister, 
" which is such a very good thing in a novel ; one 
can lay the book down quietly, and never give 
it a thought till reading time comes again. 
And his works are so historical and improving — 
not dull, matter-of-fact history, but accounts of 
how the kings and queens were dressed, and 
the style in which they talked at their banquets, 
or to their favorite pages and chargers. And 
then he writes so much — three volumes, at 
least, every two months, we always oxpect one 
of his works every time the library-box comes 
from London." 

** These are precisely the reasons," said 
Devereux, " which made me think you prefer 
this author. You must also, surely, admire 
the amiable candour with which, after four or 
five pages of observations, he declares he has 
not the remotest idea whether they are his 
own or another man's." 

'^ I do," replied Miss Lyttleton, in an ecs- 
tasy. " He says in — ^let me see, what was the: 
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name of it ? It's impossible, you know, ta 
remember his works apart." 

" Quite impossible,'* said Devereux. '^ His 
warmest admirers never attempt it." 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



A HAPPY EYBNING. 



We now adjourned to the house, and Miss 
Lyttleton requested me to sing. The idea of 
singing before Devereux made me nervous, 
and I felt that I sang much worse, than usual. 
When I had finished, he said — 

*' It is a pity you are not more courageous ; 
you have a fine voice, and do not want capabi- 
lity. Are you always so timid ?" 

I did not like the patronising manner in 
which this was said, so I replied — 

** I am never nervous except when I sing 
before people whom I know to be satirical and 



severe." 



He turned away, evidently offended. I felt 
sorry for what I had said, and, had I not feared 
a repulse, would have followed him and 
apologized. Presently, Miss Lyttleton ad- 
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miring the roses that grew just outside the 
window near which he was standing, I left my 
seat to gather one. As I bent forward to do 
so, without venturing to look at Devereux, he 
said, in a low voice — 

" I have never been either satirical or severe 
to you?^ 

There was a mixture of gentleness and re- 
proach in his voice that touched me. 

" Forgive me !" I exclaimed ; " It was wrong 
of me to make that remark.'^ 

" And now," he said, " tell me what there 
was in my words that displeased you." 

" It was not so much your words as your 
manner," I answered, hesitatingly. " I do not 
like to be patronized." 

^^ You are a strange girl," he rejoined, 
laughing ; "I will never patronise you again. 
And now, when Miss Lyttleton has done 
shrieking, will you sing another song ?" 

^' Severe again," said I. 

*' You are as severe as any one ; so do not 
find fault with me on that account." 

" Indeed I am not ; or, at least, I am only 
severe when severity is called for." 

" You give yourself a good character. I 
thought you owned that you had been too 
severe just now." 

*^ Too hasty — not too severe. You deserved 
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what I said, though I ought not to have 
said it." 

"A very nice distincton. Now for your 
song — if you will kindly oblige me." 

" You will not give me credit for wishing to 
please you by singing ; as you attribute all our 
actions to selfish motives, you will think I sing 
to amuse myself." 

" I think your motive, in this instance, will 
be to please me ; but that is selfish." 

" What can you mean ?" 

" By pleasing me, whom you believe difficult 
to please, you would gratify your own vanity. 
Is it not so ? I thmk if we were really to 
analyse our motives, we should fibad that, how- 
ever well-concealed, selfishness is the main 
spring." 

" I will never believe it ; so do not waste 
any more logic in trying to convince me." 

I moved towards the piano-forte ; he followed 
and said — 

" I wish you would sing ^ Robert toi que 
j dimey and consider me RohertP 

"I will sing the song if you like," I 
answered ; " but to a visionary Roberta 

" There is Courteney for the character. 
Here, my dear fellow," he added, laying his 
hand on Courteney's shoulder, ** come and play 
the part of Miss LasceUes' lover." 



N 
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Courteney drew back abruptly, and the color 
mounted to his cheeks. Devereux fixed a 
scrutinizing glance on him. I hurriedly turned 
to my sister, who was waiting to accompany 
me, and we were soon absorbed in Meyerbeer's 
glorious music. 

" I congratulate you on having got the 
better of your nerves," said Devereux, when 
we concluded. "Is there anything I may 
venture to say on the subject, without incurring 
the former charge? May I tell you that 
Robert would be a perfect monster if he could 
resist such pleadings ?" 

"You need not take that trouble, for I 
should not believe you." 

" Why not ?" 

" Because I should imagine you were 
jesting." 

"You would believe me then, whatever I 
might say, if I spoke seriously." 

" Of course, unless you had given me reason 
to doubt you." 

"Should you be easily induced to doubt 
me?" 

"What an extraordinary question !" 

" That is no answer." 

"I am not easily induced to doubt any 



one." 



" That is very magnanimous. But are there 
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not some people whom you are more predis- 
posed to think well of than others ?'' 

** Undoubtedly. But what is this apropos 
to?" 

^' To our conversation." 

" You are trying to draw forth a compli- 
ment then?" 

" Not at all. I was only trying to sound 
the depths of your mind." 

"I do not think you have gone very 
deep." 

" Into your mind, or into the subject ?" 

" Into either." 

"We will endeavour to go deeper some 
day, shall we ?" 

" Willingly." 

" And now I wish that you and your sister 
and Courteney would sing that beautiful trio 
from Norma which I see here." 

We did so, and Devereux expressed his 
approbation. Presently as we were sitting on 
a sofa, whilst Miss Lyttleton was performing 
a long, uninteresting piece on the piano forte, 
I heard the following conversation between 
Stafford and my sister. 

*' Mr. Courteney is a great favorite here," 
said Stafford, who stood by the couch on which 
Annie sat. 

" He is indeed," she replied warmly. 
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" I do not wonder at it," said the young 
man. He sighed as he spoke and looked so 
melancholy that Annie who saw nothing in 
the subject to produce sadness gazed at him 
in surprise. 

" What is the matter," she asked, as he 
did not explain himself. 

*^ I was thinking — " he commenced. 

"What were you thinking?" said Annie. 
" You know you need not be afraid to tell me, 
Edward," she added kindly. " Have you for- 
gotten that Evelyn and Percy and I have 
adopted you for our brother, and all that 
passed between us four that evening by the 
bank of the river, when — " 

" Forgotten !" repeated Stafford earnestly ; 
" I remember it but too well. I was thinking 
if — if — Mr. Courteney — whether he loves you, 
Annie?" 

''Loves me! oh no, indeed;" she replied 
innocently. '^ What made you think so, 
Edward?" 

*' Only that if he did I feared you would 
like — care less for — for others ;'^ said the young 
man in an unsteady voice. 

'' No indeed 1 should not," said Annie. 
^' You are much more likely to care less about 
us, with so many new friends, and so much to 
occupy your attention." 
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" But you do not doubt my friendship ?" 

"No," replied Annie, "I always feel the 
most perfect confidence in those I am attached 
to. Why do not you feel the same ?" 

"I will," said Staflford with energy. "I 
know I ought. Belieye me, dear Annie," he 
added in a lower but more earnest voice, " the 
thought of your interest and friendship is my 
greatest happiness, and the hope of proving 
myself worthy of that friendship the most 
powerful stimulus to exertion. You are my 
guiding star. How could I, with your image 
in my heart, harbour one feeling that was not 
pure and honorable, one sentiment that was 
not noble and generous ?" 

Annie seemed so much better that evening, 
her cheek was so brilliant and her eye so 
bright that I could not beleive she was really 
ill, and I felt happier and in higher spirits than 
I had for a long time. I was quite pleased 
with Devereux for the interest with which he 
seemed to regard Annie. He praised her to 
me with a degree of warmth very unusual to 
him, and upon my saying that some subject 
on which he was giving me information was 
interesting to her, he rose and asked her to 
join in the conversation, making room for her 
to sit down beside us. 

Courteney, with his usual kindness, exerted 
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himself to amuse the Misses Lyttleton, with 
whom he was a great favorite ; and now while 
the young ladies were looking over a portfolio 
of drawings with my mother and Stafford, ho 
was discussing with Mr. Dalton the merits of 
a law suit of some interest, which was going 
on between two of our neighbours. Whilst 
my uncle left him to fetch a paper to which 
they wished to refer, I was struck with the 
expression of Courteney's face, as he stood 
with one arm resting on the mantel-piece. It 
was that of utter wretchedness ; and it made 
so strong an impression on me that I did not 
hear several sentences of Devereux's. He 
quickly perceived my inattention, and asked 
me, in a very dry manner, whether the subject 
wearied me. 1 assured him it did not, and 
that I was anxious to hear what he said, but 
he would not continue. 

'' So Courteney is going to be married," he 
remarked, abruptly. ^' He does not look very 
happy for a bride-groom, does he ?" 

" Courteney,'' he continued, raising his 
voice a little, " is the report of your marriage 
true ? Am I to congratulate you ?" 

" Congratulate me !" repeated Courteney, 
almost with vehemence. " 1 mean/' he added, 
yoL. I. K 
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quickly recovering himself, *^that my marriage 
is one of expediency, more than " 

^^ 1 understand," said Devereux ; ^^ and those 
marriages often turn out the happiest after all." 

This I thought a strange observation ; but 
after a few moments' reflection, decided that 
he probably only made it to console Courteney. 
I was sorry when the time arrived for our 
visitors to depart. Although I did not like 
many of Devereux's opinions, I felt that he 
was beginning to exercise a strange influence 
over me. There was, besides, something flat- 
tering to one's vanity or self-love — whichever 
we choose to call it — and I do not aflfect to 
have less than other people — in the fact of a 
man who was cold and reserved to almost every 
one, selecting me, as it were, for an exception. 
1 could scarcely believe that I h^d only seen 
him twice. I seemed to know him as well and 
as intimately as though he were a friend of 
long standing. Devereux was to remain at 
Heathfield over the next day, and then go to 
his estate in the Highlands ; thence, probably, 
again to the Continent. I own I felt concerned 
when I thought how little chance there was of 
my seeing him again for a long time, if ever. 
Friendship, like our age, does not depend on 
the years that we number. As some are still 
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children, while others are men and women in 
feelings, so we may associate with persons half 
our lives, and yet know them no better than 
the first day we met, while a mysterious sym- 
pathy draws and links us to others almost 
before we have exchanged a word, and makes 
the acquaintance of a few days seem like the 
friend of our childhood. 



K 8 
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CHAPTEE V. 



AN UNHAPPY LOYER. 



It was a lovely moonlight evening, and the 
party remaining in the drawing-room after the 
departure of the guests, walked from an open 
window unto the lawn. 

^* Where is Mr. Courteney ?" inquired my 
mother; "I have not seen him for some 
time.^^ 

'* He was walking in the shrubberies a little 
while ago," replied Percy. "I went after 
him to tell him about the cricket-match ; but 
he seemed to be thinking of something else, 
and so I left him, for fear of being trouble- 
some." 

Crossing the lawn arm in arm, my sister and I 
sat down on a low rustic seat under the tamarisk 
tree, to enjoy a little conversation. After a 
short time we rose, and proceeded along an 
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avenue of tall dark trees, through the hjigh 
arching branches of which a solitary moon- 
beam here and there found its way, falling in 
a ladiant silver line on the turf, like a ray of 
heavenly hope brightening the world's wilder- 
ness. 

Presently a foot*step rustled among the 
fallen leaves, and emerging into an open space, 
where a flood of moonlight poured down upon 
the grass, we saw the figure of Courteney, his 
arms folded, and his eyes bent on the ground. 
Hearing our voices, he stopped suddenly. We 
stood still, also, but for some moments no one 
spoke. The silence was broken by Percy, who 
came running up to say that my mother desired 
Annie would return to the house, as it was too 
late for her to be out. I was about to accom- 
pany her, when Courteney whispered — 

" One moment— let me speak to you for one 
moment." 

Annie took Percy's hand, and walked on, 
while, excited and anxious, for I felt sure 
Courteney could have nothing but what was 
painful to communicate, I lingered behind. 

" Evelyn," he said, at length, in a low and 
broken voice, "this is the last time I shall 
ever seek an interview with you ; the last time 
that I shall voluntarily find myself in your 
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presence. My words must, I know, sound 
strange, but hear me, when I beg you by our 
long friendship, not to accuse me of ingrati- 
tude, orr — pr to think that I am actuated by 
any but a right motive, when you find 
that, in future, 1 avoid you, or, if we meet, be- 
have to you like a stranger. Believe me, that 
notwithstanding this apparent indifference I 
shall always feel the deepest interest in your 
welfare, that the remembrance of — " 

He paused, almost overcome with emotion. 
.t was scarcely less agitated, and knew not how 
to reply. 

** Mr. Courteney," I said, aft^r a pause, ^' be 
sure that whatever course you pursue, I shall, 
without even wishing to know your motive, 
feel confident it will be the right one. If indeed 
this is the last time we are to speak together 
as friend^ — ^'^ My voice trembled, and I pro^ 
cesded, hurriedly — " if this be so, let me 
thank you now for all the kindness you have 
shown me, and express my most earnest wishes 
that your future life may be — " 

'' Hush !" interrupted Courteney ; '^ do not 
say happy, it is a mockery of terms, say rather 
— if it please God — short !" 

" No, no !" cried I, much affected ; " do 
not speak thus. I was going to have said less 
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unhappy than you at present expect. You will 
in time be reconciled — consider, fihe loves you 
— you will improve her — " 

Courteney groaned aloud. A pause ensued, 
during which the thought rushed into my 
mind — 

*' Is it really right that he should marry 
her, feeling as he does ? Am I certain that 
the happiness of a high principled, generous, 
warm-hearted man is not about to be sacrificed 
to a false sentiment of honour, which I myself 
have helped to foster ?" 

In a most painful state of feeling, I repeated 
over and over to myself — 

'' Oh, that I knew what was right — ^how I 
ought to advise him." 

" Will you," I said, presently, " listen to 
what I am going to say — to suggest for your 
consideration ?" 

He bent his head in token of assent. 

" Do you remember," I resumed, ^* that you 
some time ago asked my advice as to what it 
was right for you to do in this matter of your 
engagement? I then thought unhesitatingly 
that you ought to fulfil it — now — " 

" Now — " gasped Courteney, " what do you 
mean ? for Heaven's sake, explain yourself I" 

*^ Now," 1 faltered, '* I doubt whether I have 
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advised you right. I know not — I cannot tell 
what is the proper course — all I would say is, 
consider maturely before — " 

" Consider !" repeated Courteney ; '^ and 
when I have considered, at what other conclu- 
sion can I arrive ?" 

'^ Has the thought never suggested itself to 
you whether it is right to give your hand 
while your heart is devoted to another ? Do 
you not injure your future wife as well as 
yourself?" 

Courteney started. 

" What new perplexity awaits me ?" he ex- 
claimed. '* I thought at least that the path of 
duty was clear. Oh, Evelyn, Evelyn, I feel 
that in my present state of mind I am in- 
capable of calm reflection or judgment. Do 
not add to my suflferings by fresh diffi- 
culties !" 

'* I would not for the world ;" I answered, 
earnestly. " Oh, that I were competent to 
advise you !" 

" You are I Tell me what you would have 
me do, and let your advice be what it may, I 
will follow it." 

" My advice then is, that instead of fulfilling 
your engagement immediately, you request 
that your marriage he delayed another year^ 
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and that during that period you exert your- 
self strenuously to conquer an attachment 
which must — which ought to be hopeless.?' 

**A year!" exclaimed Courteney, ^*a life 
itself would effect no alteration in my feelings ! 
Eyelyn, had you ever loved as I do, you would 
not think that the affections are to be conquered 
by an effort of reason. Too late have I learned 
this truth. Let it be enough that I have 
learned it at last. Would it not be cruel kind- 
ness to give a prisoner, condemned to death, a 
brief reprieve on the eve of execution, after 
he had made up his mind to undergo his 
punishment with fortitude ; thus causing him 
to die, as it were, twice over? This is my 
case; I had made up my mind to bear the 
worst. Besides, how could I ask for delay, 
without confessing the cause, and making yet 
wider the breach between myself and my in- 
tended wife !" 

" But perhaps if you did confess the cause, 
she might — she surely would set you free ?" 

" Never ! You do not know her character. 
Besides, she would ask, and with justice, why, 
since the cause has long existed, did I delay 
the confession until the last moment." 

'' Because, to the last, you strove to forget 
— to cease to love the other — her who — " 
K 6 
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•^That were no excuse. She would most 
justly say that I ought to have known my own 
feelings sooner." 

^^ Conquer, my love !'^ he continued *' No, 
not if I had the power would I tear that image 
from my heart ! Evelyn, I can no longer con- 
ceal it from you — 1 over-rated ray own powers 
when I thought I could — it is you — you who 
are the object of my affection ! You turn 
away, you are displeased with me for making a 
worse than useless confession. Forgive me, it 
is the first, and shall be the last time — " 

"Forgive you I" I said. "What have 
I to forgive? I grieve to think that it 
is I who — who am the cause of unhappiness to 
you." 

"Do not grieve for that. I am far from 
wishing, as many might, in a similar position^ 
that I had never known you. 1 shall always 
look back to the hours passed in your society 
as the brightest and happiest of my life. Fled 
as they now are for ever, I feel that while still 
to seek you as iormerly would be wrong, I may 
think of them as of a vision, or as of the 
memory of one loved and departed. And you, 
Evelyn — will you, sometimes, when the scene 
and the hour recalls this our last meeting, give 
a thought to one who would willingly lay down 
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his life for you ? And if — if others breathe 
vows of love to you, believe that they cannot 
love you more truly, more devotedly — that — " 

He paused abruptly, and covered his facQ 
with his hands, thun turned again towards me 
and said — 

" Tell me but that you will sometimes think 
of me, and I will pain you no longer by the 
sight of my wretchedness." v 

'^ I shall often — often think of you,'' I said, 
in a low and faltering voice, '^and if my 
warmest wishes and sincere prayers i i 
make you happiei-^ 

I could add no more. Courteney looked at 
me earnestly for a few moments, as I stood 
beside him with clasped hands and tearful eyes 
raised to heaven. 

*' It is thus," he said ^^ thus as you 
look at this moment, that I would always re- 
member you — as an angel whose sweet spirit 
will still be near me, even though seen no 
more." 

He paused and then added, " You will 
perhaps wonder, now you know all, that I did 
not avoid you before. It is due to myself to 
say a few words of explanation. Having de- 
cided after months of doubt and indecision, 
that honour called upon me to fulfil my engage- 
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ment, repugnant as it was to my feelings, I 
deluded myself with the thought that I might 
enjoy, without danger, my remaining period 
of liberty, before resigning myself to my fate. 
I felt assured that it was impossible to love 
you more than I did, and therefore continued 
to seek your society. Had I known my own 
heart better, I should have been aware that 
by so doing I did but rivet more strongly a 
chain already too powerful to be broken. 

'^ Evelyn," he continued, as he followed me 
while I silently led the way towards the house, 
" perhapslamwrongto ask — buttell me — may I 
have the great happiness of believing that I am 
not wholly indiflterent to you ?" 

"You are far, very far, from indifferent 
to me," I faltered. *' Surely you cannot 
doubt—" I paused, but seeing that he seemed 
to expect me to add more, 1 continued '* my 
friendship — my affectionate regard ?" 

He took my hand and said, "Thank you 
Evelyn, I am satisfied. I am less miserable 
for this interview. I feel more composed and 
more resigned." When we were within a few 
paces of the house he added, " I will bid you 
larewell here. I go but to say a hasty adieu 
to your family, and then return to London. 
Farewell dearest — dearest Evelyn," he con- 
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tinued, in a voice almost inarticulate from 
emotion. " May Heaven bless and preserve 
you." 

I extended my hand while tears rushed to 
my eyes. He held it for some moments in his 
own, then pressed it to his lips, murmured one 
more farewell and disappeared. 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 



Entering the house I sought my room absorbed 
in a variety of feelings awakened by this pain- 
ful scene. There I sat for some time awaiting 
the arrival of my beloved companion, the 
sharer of all my sorrows, whether small or 
great. It was not long before I felt her arm 
round my neck and her cheek pressed against 
mine as she whispered — 

"You are sad, you have been crying, 
dearest ; what is the matter ?" 

I told her what had passed, and she listened 
with deep interest, and not without tears 
and expressions of pity for the unhappy 
Courteney. 

*^ I half guessed what had occurred," she said, 
"when he came to take leave of us. My 
mother I think guessed also, for she did not 
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press him to stay. Tie looked so dreadfully 
pale and agitated that it made my heart aehe. 
And yet, notwithstanding his own grief, he 
spoke most kindly to me, and said so earnestly 
he hoped I should soon be well again. Mrs. 
Hastings ^ays that all men are selfish. I am 
sure he is not, for one." 

^' Such sweeping remarks are always wrong," 
said I, '^ and I never think well oi people who 
make them." 



The next day being Sunday, we all went to 
church. Annie and I observed that Devereux 
was not there, and wondered what was the 
cause ; but the Misses Lyttleton did not men- 
tion him. After the second service I usually 
went to read to an old villager, who was a 
great invalid. Annie did not on this occasion 
accompany me, and I set out with no com- 
panion but our dog May. In crossing a some- 
what lonely field I saw a person stretched at 
full length under a tree, one arm which sup- 
ported his head resting on a mossy bank. A 
glance showed me that it was Devereux. 
Diverging a little from the path, I was passing 
silently by, not to interrupt the meditations 
in which he was evidently engaged, but start- 
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ing up he came forward to meet me with 
an expression of pleasure in his face. 

" You are, like myself, fond of solitude, to 
seek this spot," he observed. 

I replied that I had found #ttt a short way 
through these fields to the place where I wanted 
to go. 

" Will you not sit down on this bank a little 
while and rest ?" 

I hesitated, and said — 

" I am going to read to a poor old woman, 
and am already too late." 

" Well, you need not read to her to-day." 

" She will be disappointed if I do not ; and 
she has very few pleasures." 

"I shall be disappointed if you do not 
stay and talk to me, and / have very few 
pleasures." 

" But she is unhappy and suffering." 

« So am I." 

** At all events, she has old age added to her 
misfortunes, which you have not." 

" If I had, I should be much less to be 
pitied. Suffiering belongs to old age. It is 
much harder to suffer when one is young." 

" I cannot think that ; however I will sit 
down for a few minutes." 

" Thank you. You have discovered at last 
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that I am a more pitiable object than the old 
woman.^* 

'* On the contrary, I have found out another 
thing for which she is more to be pitied." 

"What is that?" 

" She camiot go to church, and you can." 

*^ But I never do ; which comes to the same 
thing." 

" You never do !" I repeated. " Why 
not ?" 

" Can a person with a poetical mind like 
yourself, ask that question ? Surely to be 
alone with nature, in such a scene as this, is 
more likely to inspire devotional feelings than 
to be penned up in a close church among a 
multitude of people, some sleeping, many in- 
attentive, and more hypocritical. Surely the 
note of the 

" winged habitants, 
That in the woods their sweet lives sing away," 

is more musical than the nasal tones of ill- 
trained charity children — surely, every sight 
and sound, from the fluttering insect on the 
hedge to the most glorious landscape, from the 
soft breeze to the raging tempest, speaks more 
eloquently of nature's God than the learned 
divine, with his scholastic wisdom and com* 
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mon-place morality ; and surely some deep 
and lawny dell 

** O'er which the columned wood has framed 
A roofless temple," 

is a fitter place to worship that awful Being 
who has declared that He dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, than a brick and 
mortar edifice, in which every thing reminds 
us of man's meanness and insignificance ?'' 

" There is truth in what you say, but — " 

"But what?" 

" Can you fix your thoughts on serious 
subjects without the assistance of time and 
place which a church affords 1" 

" Can you always do so with that assist- 
ance ?" 

" No, certainly not ; but better than I could 
without. Besides, we are told not to neglect 
assembling ourselves together." 

" That may be necessary or right for the 
multitude, but not for those with superior 
minds." 

" Yet, I do not think Scripture makes any 
such exception." 

" Our own reason shows us that particular 
maxims will not suit every case." 

** My uncle says that people ought to go to 
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church for the sake of example. I have often 
heard him say so to our Squire, who prefers 
reading and praying at home." 

" If I went from that motive, I should think 
that I was guilty of the worst of sins — hypoc- 
risy." 

There was a pause, and then I said, very 
gravely — 

'^ It seems to me that the God whom you, 
and those of your way of thinking, profess to 
worship, is not the God of the Bible. You 
form for yourself a sort of intellectual abstrac- 
tion, forgetting that it is in the word, not in 
the works of nature that the true God is most 
perfectly revealed." 

^' Well, you may be right," said Devereux, 
apparently anxious to change the conversation. 
*' Do you admire Shelley ?" 

" I should, were it not for his fearful 
atheism, the blot that mars and obscures his 
genius." 

" True ; but his atheism is so outrageous, 
so fearfully blasphemous, that I think it almost 
too disgusting to be dangerous even to-- " 

" Those who undervalue, if not reject, reve- 
lation." 

'*I," said Devereux, "look on the Bible 
with respect, and with much admiration of the 
fine writing of parts," 
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" There is in reality no such medium. TEe 
Bible is either entitled to the deepest venera- 
tion and most perfect faith, or it is utterly 
worthless — indeed, worse than worthless, as 
being a tissue of deceit on the most vitally im- 
portant subjects." 

There was another pause, and then he ob- 
served — 

" Now, as we both agree in strongly con- 
demning Shelley's atheism, tell me what you 
think of the better parts of his poetry. Surely 
no one has ever surpassed him in vivid imagery 
and wonderful power of description." 

^* No; but have you not observed some 
strange deficiency which often makes the con- 
nexion of his ideas imperfect, and some of his 
finest passages obscure ?" 

^' But for that he had been almost as great 
as Byron. As it is, although he must always 
be admired even to enthusiasm by poetic and 
imaginative minds, he will never be popular." 

" What," said I, " can be more magnificent 
than that description of a battle which . com- 
mences — 



" Ah ! whence yon glare 
That fires the arch of heaven ? — that dark red smoke 
Blotting the silver moon. The stars are quenched 
In darkness, and the pure and spangling snow 
Gleams faintly through the gloom that gathers round." 
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He repeated the rest of the passage, and then 
observed — 

" What a host of grand, sublime, and terrible 
images are here crowded into a few lines. Might 
not the numerous class of authors, who, instead 
of crowding a hundred ideas into one line, dilute 
one idea to fill a hundred pages, study such 
passages with advantage ?" 

" Shelley indulges, not unfrequently," I ob- 
served, '* in strange conceits, unworthy of, and 
surprising in a man of his genius. I remember 
one, tliough there are many far more extraor- 
dinary and unnatural. When describing Lionel 
in the poem of Helen and Eosalind, he says — 



" So pale that e'en beside his cheek 
The snowy column from its shade 
Caught whiteness." 



^^It is hardly surprising when we consider 
that even the greatest geniuses cannot be 
equally great at all times. Sir Joshua Eeynolds 
said very wisely that there is an error close 
beside every excellence, and the faults attend- 
ant on an exuberant imagination is extrava- 
gance. Some poor writing is to be found even 
in Shakspeare, without the beauty of words, 
which renders almost excusable the passage 
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you have just quoted, and if I remember right, 
even the strangest of Shelley's conceits." 

Thus criticising and conversing, while De- 
vereux's deep, clear, and musical voice seemed 
to lend fresh charms to the beauty of the 
poetry he repeated, time passed on rapidly and 
unmarked. I was roused by hearing the clock 
of the village church chime six. 

" Is it possible !" I exclaimed, starting up. 
*^ Our dinner hour, and I have entirely forgotten 
that poor old woman ! How could I be so 
remiss ?'' 

*^ Never mind any thing so unromantic as 
dinner," said Devereux. 

" I would not, only that my uncle is dis- 
pleased if we are not punctual. I could read 
to her afterwards, only that we are going to 
walk to Brook Green, and it would disappoint 
Annie if I were not of the party." 

"Shall /read to her?" 

" I wish you would. But good bye, I must 
not stay any longer." 

"Do not be in such a hurry. I will walk 
with you." 

" No, thank you. My perplexity and vex- 
ation only seem to entertain you, which is 
very — " 

"Very what?" 

" No matter." 
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And I walked quickly towards home. 

" I am really sorry," he said, following me, 
" to have — let me see — enticed you from the 
path of duty — is not that the proper phrase ? 
But I feel sure that in general you are as self- 
sacrificing, as superhumanly bent on making 
pleasure, interest, happiness — every thing 
valuable in life give way to duty, as the 
heroines of Mrs. M 's novels." 

'^ 1 think I must have shown you I am not 
one of that class," I replied. " I do not 
mean — " 

"You do not mean to compliment me," he 
interrupted. " I understand ; but it is, of 
course, more agreeable to sit on a mossy bank 
in the open air on a fine afternoon, than in a 
close hot cottage, and Shelley is doubtless more 
amusing than the Bible." 

"Why are you so silent?" he added, pre- 
sently, as he still walked by my side. 

" Because I do not like your way of talking," 
I replied, very gravely, " and if I did not re- 
proach myself — " 

" You cannot expect me, as Byron said of 
one of his heros, to talk exactly as a clergy- 
man of the church of England would do in 
similar circumstances. But come, without 
jesting — as I may not see you again for months, 
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perhaps for years, do just spare time to say 
farewell." 

I stood still instantly, and I suppose my face 
expressed concern, for he added — 

" Then you will be sorry if we never meet 
again ?" 

'* Of course. One does not like to form an 
agreeable acquaintance just to have it broken 
off. ^ut why must you go to the continent, 
why cannot you be content with Ed gland ?'' 

*' I am told that England is injurious to my 
health." 

*' But you will return, shall you not ?" 

^*I shall hope to return, for I prefer my 
native country to any other. If I do — " 

" Do not say if you do !" I exclaimed, " I 
do not like such dismal forebodings." 

" Well, ivhen I do, I shall pay another visit 
to Heathfield Eectory, that is if you are still 
there." 

'* Still there ?" I repeated. 

" Yes," said he, with a slight approach to 
a smile. " I am not foreboding now, at least 
not anything dismal. You may be married." 

'' I do not think that is likely. However, 
I shall be glad to see you again wherever I 
may happen to be." 

** Thank you. Will you kindly bid your 
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sister good-by for me? I trust she will be 
Mrell again soon.'' 

" Thank you," I replied. ^* Good-bye once 
more." 

We shook hands again and separated, having 
come to the last stile, so I had only to cross a 
lane -and enter our grounds by a wicket almost 
opposite the stile, whence a path through .one 
of iny uncle's fields led to the back of the house. 
Dinner was half over, when I went into the 
dining room, heated and uncomfortable. My 
uncle observed, as 1 took my place, that I was 
very late. I stammered an apology, and ho 
kindly said — 

^' Well, never mind, my dear — how did you 
find old Mrs. Carter ?" 

I replied, in confusion, that I had staid 
talking to a person 1 had met, until, I was 
ashamed to say, it was too late to go to the old 
woman. 

^^ I am sorry to hear that," said my uncle ; 
*^ however, 1 see by your face that you blame 
yourself so much, I shall not find fault with 
you. Take some dinner now." 

I thanked him for his kindness, but felt 
, as if I could not eat. Presently my mother 
said — 

" Who was this person, Evelyn, whose con- 
versation proved so attractive 1" 

VOL. I. L 
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" I know," said my sister, " but I will not 
tell. We will let tbem guess." 

'^ Mr. Home, the Curate of Brook Green," 
suggested my uncle. *^ I met him in the lane, 
going to dine at his sister's." 

^^Dear uncle," said Annie, "he can con- 
verse but upon two subjects, dissenters and 
free schools ; if you attempt any other, he is 
lost." 

Several other people were guessed, and at 
last Percy said — 

"I know who it is; that tall, proud man 
who was here last night." 

"I thought he was gone, as he was not at 
church," said my uncle. 

" I cannot see what you like in him, Eve- 
lyn," said my brother, "he is so proud and 
haughty. He never spoke to me once the 
whole evening." 

" He looks as if he had something on his 
mind," said my uncle. 

" He has evidently suflfered some misfortune, 
poor man," said Annie. 

In the course of our walk I told Annie the 
subject of my conversation with Devereux. 

" He seems to have some strange and very 
wrong notions," she remarked; "but I have 
no doubt, Evelyn, that if you were to talk to 
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him a little more, you would reason hira out of 
them." 

^*I have no such faith in my powers of 
rhetoric, dear," I replied. '' I felt that though 
right, I had the worst of the argument." 

" That is sometimes the case. He had the 
most poetical and least commonplace aide." 

" There is a great deal in that. But now go 
and talk to Edward again. My mother and he 
have settled their botanical questions, and he 
has several times looked round to see why we 
linger behind. If I am not mistaken, he loves 
you, Annie. He is very agreeable, but I do 
not think there is a man in the world good 
enough for you, darling ; not one to whom I 
would venture to entrust your happiness." 

'^I never wish to marry, Evelyn," said my 
sister, earnestly. ^^ I am sure that I could not 
love any one out of my family better than I 
love Edward, but I would rather that we two 
lived together, with no one to interfere with 
us. Edward and Mr. Devereux and all the 
rest of our friends might come to see us very 
often." 

'' I quite agree with you," I replied, ^* I 
am sure we should be much happier single. 
Lovers are very well, but husbands — ^" 

'' Only imagine, for instance," said Annie, 
^' my being united for life to a man who must 
L 3 
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live in London, and you to one who was always 
travelling about. How should we exist, I 
wonder ?" 

" How indeed ? I am afraid I should desert 
Mr. Smith or Mr. Brown very shortly, and 
make my way to you ?" 

" So should I, even from Edward, if I were 
his wife." 

" But as you are not, dearest," I added, after 
a moment's pause, endeavouring to conceal my 
emotion in playfulness, "it will not do to 
desert the poor fellow quite, so we will rejoin 
the rest of the party." 
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CHAPTER VII. 



THE FIRST GRIEF. 



The following week my uncle received one of 
the local papers of the county in which Courte- 
ney Hall was situated. Until now I had enter- 
tained a vague hope that something would 
intervene to stop the marriage, or that it would 
at least be delayed. I tried to persuade myself 
that the paper might be sent on account of 
some other local news of interest, and glanced 
impatiently over the list of marriages. The 
names I looked for were not there — 1 breathed 
more freely. But in a few seconds, Annie, 
who was looking in another part of the paper, 
started and uttered an exclamation of sur- 
prise and regret, and following the direction 
of her eye, mine rested on the following para- 
graph:— 

"On Thursday, the 25th instant, were 
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united in the bonds of matrimony by the Very 

Eeverend the Dean of W , Cecil Courteney , 

Esq., to Barbara, only daughter and heiress of 
Vincent Courteney, of Courteney Hall, — shire. 
Splendid festivities were given in honour of 
the joyful day, on vrhich was celebrated, not 
only the wedding, but the coming of age of 
the bridCi A procession, composied chiefly of 
the tenants of Mr. Courteney^ met the party 
on leaving the church, and rent the air with 
cheers and acclamations. Oxen were roasted 
whole in the park, and money and other pre- 
sents liberally distributed. The bride looked 
remarkably well in a beautiful veil of Brussels 
lace, and the happy and interesting young 
couple, after a sumptuous breakfast, at which 
all the most distinguished county families were 
present, departed in a carriage and four on a 
tour to the Lakes." 

" The happy couple 1" exclaimed Annie. 
" Poor Cecil I" 

'' His uncle must surely have written that 
strange flowery description," said my mother. 

'^ 1 wonder he submitted to it," said Percy. 
^' It seems like carrying duty too far. 

" It was not a question of duty but of 
honour," said Stafford. '^ It could not be his 
duty to marry his cousin*" 

" I think you mistake, Edward," said my 
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uncle, " in making that distinction, " What 
we are bound in honour to do, is, morally 
speaking, our duty." 

" You are right, sir. I wonder if he ever 
loved. He looks like a man who would love 
very deeply .'' 

The same post brought an announcement 
from Mrs. Hastings, that she was ready to pay 
us a visit, and a ^w days afterwards that lady 
was a guest under our roof. She seemed in- 
clined to think more favourably of Percy than 
she did of my sister or myself, chiefly, I be- 
lieve, because he was a boy. To my uncle 
she was tolerably polite ; but it was evident 
that she did not like Annie, and that she had 
quite an aversion to me. 

This period of my life was anything but a 
happy one. First, there was my never-ceasing 
anxiety about my sister ; secondly, I was tor- 
mented by the thought of having been in some 
way or other instrumental to Courteney^s un- 
happiness, and then there was the perpetual 
worry of Mrs. Hastings' temper. 

Almost all our usual occupations were sus- 
pended ; she could not bear practising on the 
pianoforte, and singing " went through her 
head," even of an evening, when she would 
sometime endure a little instrumental music, 
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if neither too loud nor too Bcientific. She 
would not suffer us to draw, because it was 
bad for our figures, nor to be much out of 
doors because o^f injuring our eouiplexioa, 
and I did not dare write in her presence. I 
had several times attempted to do so, but the 
comments^ animadversions, and interruptions 
that I drew down upon myself caused me to 
shut up my manuscripts in disgust. Our 
dress^ and manner of wearing our hair, did not 
please her. 8he desired that our curls should 
be abolished, aud that we should be reduced 
by French stays to half our natural size. The 
first point my mother conceded^ the second re- 
mained a cause of dispute during the whole of 
Mrs. Hastings' visit. Besides things that 
could be altered, she would find fault with and 
lament those that could not. Annie was too 
taU, I too short, my mother too thin, Peicy 
too slightly built, and my uncle's hair was 
turning grey, whioh distressed her extren^eiy. 
She would criticise our features and figures^ 
especially mine, by the half-hour together, and 
point out so minutely the difference betweeu 
what we were and what we ought to have 
been, that had I been so blind as to think 
myself a beauty before, that delusion must 
now have been entirely and for ever dispelled^ 
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As there were so many things we might 
not do, it was rather difficult to faiow what we 
might do. Mrs. Hastings did not object to a 
little needle-work, proTided it was very lady- 
like and refined. Some little coarse frocks and 
pinafores we were making for the children of a 
laborer were put aside as vulgar, or rather we 
finished them in our own loom before break- 
fast, and when we worked in our distinguished 
relative's presence, confined ourselves to the 
manufacture of small mats, bead purses, em* 
broidered pen-wipers, and similar inutilities. 
She liked to be read to, but objected to most 
of our favorite authors. Dr. Johnson was too 
dull, Shakespeare too coarse, Dickens too vul- 
gar, Euskin too highflown, Bulwer too immoral. 
Poetry she had no taste for, and books of a 
serious character, as well as those of bio- 
graphy, philosophy, history, or science, she 
would not hear cf, saying that they bored her 
to death. 

The most vapid novels of that class called 
fashionable, which deal largely in descriptions 
of elegant boudoirs and brilliant drawing- 
rooms, with luxurious couches and rose-colored 
draperies, and detail the heroine's costume 
with the minuteness of a fashion-book, in 
which the heros, whose fortunes are never less 
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than ten thonsand a year, show a surprising in- 
clination for challenging their Vest friends 
without the slightest provocation; in which the 
Lord Frederics and Lady Adelines possess 
everything that could possibly be desired to 
make them happy, and yet confidentially in- 
form us by means of a secret journal or other- 
wise that they are superlatively miserable, that 
riches are valueless and life a burden to them ;^ 
in which the heroine is perpetually dissolved 
in tears, or thrown into a state of insensibility 
by circumstances or events which would have 
no effect whatever on the mind or body of a- 
young woman in real life, blessed with an 
average portion of health and common sensed — 
who, as might be expected, usually totters 
instead of walking, and who so often turns 
away unable to eat from a table loaded with 
every delicacy, that one wonders how she 
escapes ending ail her sufferings and sorrows 
by an untimely death, not of a broken hearty 
but from sheer starvation — novels of this class 
were Mrs* Hastings' favorite style of litera- 
ture, and I frequently read (I would not suffer 
Annie to read aloud) until I felt inclined to 
weep, not for Lady Adeline^s sorrows, but from 
the weariness and irritation their perusal occa- 
sioned me. 
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And all this was to last for two months, and 
we had the promise of a similar visitation 
every year I 

The only happy moments Annie and I en- 
joyed were those we passed alone in onr own 
apartment. 

" Do not mind her, dear Evelyn," said my 
sister, one night, after Mrs. Hastings had been 
more than usually odious. 

^^ I would not mind her, or any other trou- 
ble, dearest,'' I answered, " if you were only 
well again." 

" I soon shall be," she replie^^ with one of 
her sweet smiles. " Do not, pray do not worry 
yourself about me, Evelyn. Promise me you 
will not. I feel much stronger this evening. 
Look, I have got quite a colour." 

I looked at her cheek, it was tinged with 
"hues too beautiful for health." I turned 
away, for I did not wish her to see the tears 
that rushed to my eyes. As she stood beside 
me, her long rich hair falling on her shoulders, 
and making yet more remarkable the delicate 
clearness of her complexion, her figure which 
though slighter than in health was not less 
graceful, her dress of pure white, unoma- 
mented save by a few sprigs of crimson-tinted 
geranium carelessly placed in her bosom, her 
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feoe whieh, as she turned her dark, bright 
liquid eyes on me, seemed possessed of moi'e 
than mortal loveliness, I half involuntarily re- 
peated to myself the lines-^ 



" She WR8 so fair, that in the angelic choir ' 
She wiU not need put on another shape 
Than that she wore on earth/* 



" What are yon thinking of, dearest 
Evelyn ?^ asked my sister, earnestly. 

^' That I love you better and better every 
day, Annie,]^ I answered, in a faltering 
voice. 

She threw her arms round me, and we clung 
to each other in a long and silent embrace. 
When she looked up tears were in her eyes. 
Had she, too, a dread, a presentiment that love 
like ours was too pure, too intense, too happy 
to last? I did not — could not ask. In an 
instant she smiled again, and I cherished the 
delusion that one so young, so fair, so inno- 
cent, could not be thus early taken from the 
^orld, that Heaven wus too merciful to sever 
the links of affi ction which bound us together. 
But I was wrong. My sister's health continued 
to decline without any perceptible cause 
except a slight cough^ and a low though wast- 
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ing fever. A very few weeks after the con- 
versation just related, her strength rapidly 
failed. She became too weak to leave her 
room, and then her bed, but still she smiled, 
and said she should soon be well, and still I 
clung to hope, until a very few hours before 
she expired in my arms. 

It was Sunday — a calm lovely day, late in 
autumn, I had read the service for the day 
to her, and though she spoke little, an occa- 
sional word or look had shown that her 
thoughts followed mine to the throne of that 
Saviour whom she had all her short life loved 
with deep and fervent piety. 

As I gazed on those still beautiful features 
— for her slight sufferings and brief illness had 
altered her face but little — a change came over 
them, and alarmed, I called the rest of the 
family, for we were alone — in their faces I read 
the confirmation of the sudden fear that had 
seized me — but no sad farewells broke the deep 
and solemn calm of that death-bed, or disturbed 
the departing spirit, whose happiness seemed 
shadowed forth in the rapt smile which stole 
over the parted lips, as though a vision of 
angels hovering round brought a foretaste of 
heaven and heavenly joys. Without a sigh, 
without a movement of pain, that spirit fled — 
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and it was not till I had pressed my hand on 
that still hearty and my lips to those whose 
coldness startled me— Ah ! how often, for 
many, many months would I seem to feel again 
the icy ohiU which struck to my very heart — 
not tiU then did I know that I was in the 
awful presence of Death I 
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BOOK III. 



CHAPTEB L 



AN ESCAPE. 



I PASS over the first months that followed my los» 
— the days of bitter grief and agonised remem- 
brance; the nights of tearful restlessness, in 
which, when at last sleep closed my eyes, it was 
but to renew in dreams the memories of scenes 
gone by — when tormented by that weariness 
of hope that is felt by the unhappy, my only 
wish was that I might soon quit a world which 
had now lost its interest. 

By degrees all powerful Time had its effect : 
a deep melancholy took the place of violent 
sorrow ; I resumed my former employments ; 
and my heart clung more closely to the friends 
who yet were spared to me. I felt that I 
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ought to desire life for their sakes ; and in 
endeavouring to cheer and console them, I 
found the greatest pleasure that I was capable 
of enjoying. 

How utterly does a violent sorrow, at the 
outset of life, change the hues and aspect of 
everything around us ! We may mix again 
with the world — we may again share its plea- 
sures, its cares, its ambition, we may contract 
new ties, and form new attachments ; but the 
remembrance of the loved and lost one, round 
whom our strongest and deepest affections have 
been entwined, haunts us like a spectre. How- 
ever pleasure may amuse, or ambition excite, 
however warm and sincere may be the friend- 
ships and attachments of our after life, there is 
a void in our hearts that can never be filled up 
on this side of eternity. Happily for us, the 
grief that loosens our hold on earth adds a link 
to the chain which draws us to heaven. It 
seems to impart something of reality and sub- 
stance to our hitherto dim and shadowy pros- 
pects of futurity, and we no longer fear to enter 
the gates of Death since they have been passed 
by one dear to us. 

The winter months, formerly so gay and 
cheerful, now almost insupportably long and 
dreary, crept slowly away. Spring came 
again^ with its flowers and sunshine, and 
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lengthening days, but my spring of heart had 
fled for ever. It was again my birthday ; the 
village children brought their little presents ; 
my kind mother and uncle caressed me with 
even more than usual tenderness ; my brother 
strove to amuse and cheer me by every means 
in his power ; our old and attached servants, 
with subdued and sympathising looks, gave me 
their blessings and good wishes ; but grateful 
for, and touched as I was by all their kindness, 
I turned away, sick at heart; and, as soon as I 
could do so unperceived, sought my solitary 
chamber to give way to floods of tears. 

About this time an event occurred which 
caused us great distress. Poor Stafford — who 
was endeared to us so deeply by his affection 
for her we mourned — caught a fever that was 
then prevalent, and after a short period of suf- 
fering, died. 

During his illness, which, from the first, he 
believed would be fatal, he expressed himself 
perfectly willing and prepared to die. His 
mother and sisters were now in a position to 
support themselves, and for himself, he said, 
the charm of life was gone. It seemed strange 
to me then, that these two beings, so young, 
BO gifted, so beautiful ; so joyous and full of 
life, should le taken from the world ; while 
others, apparently less fitted for the struggle of 
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existence, were left ; — it seemed strange to me 
then ; but I have since felt that theirs was a 
happy and an enviable fate — that to be thus 
early ripe for eternity, to be spared the storms 
and tempests of life, the sharp discipline, 
doubtless necessary for others, is to be indeed 
blessed. 

Summer came, and I declined the Stanley's 
kindly urged invitation to accompany them as 
usual to London ; for besides that I would not 
deprive our diminished family circle of another 
member, the idea of a London season jarred 
with my feelings. During the summer we 
visited the Continent, which excursion greatly 
improved the spirits of my beloved mother and 
uncle, who loved Annie with scarcely less ten- 
derness than if she had been his own child. I 
found more pleasure than I ever thought would 
again be mine, in the change of scene and 
sight of new objects. 

Beautiful nature ! when the society of one 
kind irritates and wearies us, we seek in your 
ever- varying charms for peace and consolation, 
and find in your solemn wilds and deep soli- 
tudes, the sympathy and companionship which 
w e look for in vain amidst gay and crowded 
cities ! Who has not, at some period of his 
life, acknowledged your power and felt your 
influence ? Bard, indeed, must be the heart, 
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and barren the imagination^ that can behold 
your beauty and sublimity unmoved ! 

It was autumn when we returned, and during 
all this time we had heard nothing of Courte- 
ney, though my brother had written to him 
several times. Not receiving an answer, I felt 
sure that from some cause or other the letters 
had never reached him, but when after several 
months Percy wrote again, and still received 
no reply, I knew not what to think. 

About a fortnight after our return, my 
uncle, who had business in London, took me 
with him, and while he went into the city, left 
me with an old servant of the family, to whom 
we were much attached. This person now 
lived with a relative, who kept a baker's- shop 
in one of the streets leading out of Begent 
Street, and after sitting with her some time, 
the day being close and hot, I went to the door 
to breathe a little fresh air. As 1 stood looking 
out vacantly into the street, I saw a passenger 
stop suddenly, and heard a voice pronounce 
my name. It was Courteney. 

'^ What has happened ?" he exclaimed, 
grasping mj hand, and glancing at m j mourn- 
ing dress. 

My only answer was weeping. He drew 
me into the house, and in an agony of grief I 
sobbed out one name. He started, turned pale. 
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and burst into tears. My poor old nurse, much 
affected, led me into a little room at the back 
of the shop, Courteney mechanically following. 
He sank into a chair, and, touched by his 
grief, I took his hand and faltered out some 
wordB of comfort. On looking at him more 
nearly I perceived that he was but a shadow of 
his former self — pale, weak, and thin. I ex- 
claimed in alarm, and he said that he had been 
ill, but was recovering. He asked me to tell 
him about my sister, which I did — I could bear 
to speak of her to him. 1 then begged to hear 
of himself ; rejoicing inwardly that he seemed 
to have forgotten the resolution expressed when 
we last parted, of treating me as a stranger. 

" Let me inform you &st," said he, and a 
faint smile passed over his features, ^^ that I 
am not married." 

" Not married ! I read a full account of the 

ceremony in the shire Chronicle, and an 

announcement afterwards appeared in ^ The 
Times.* ^' 

''That must have been through my uncle's 
folly. I remember now, although too miserable 
to take notice at the time, that he prepared an 
account beforehand." 

"But tell me," said I, "how it happened 
that—" 

" That 1 escaped ? On the eve of the wed- 
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ding, I at last, after hours of agonizing conflict, 
resolved to confess the truth to my cousin, and 
to throw myself on her mercy. I spoke with 
the tenderest regard to her feelings, but neither 
this nor my evident wretchedness moved her. 
In a transport of rage and indignation she 
accused me of having deceived and ti*ifled 
with her. She ran to my uncle, whose anger 
and astonishment equalled her own. With a 
lowering brow he asked if I possibly could be 
serious, if his daughter's happiness was to be 
destroyed — his wishes set at nought, and our 
solemn engagement broken for a mere caprice ? 
I replied that mine was no caprice ; that I was 
influenced as much by regard for my cousin's 
happiness as for my own in making this con- 
fession ; that I had striven to the last to over- 
come an attachment formed unconsciously to 
another, but in vain. My uncle sternly asked 
me who this other was — I could not tell him, 
Evelyn I" said Courteney, glancing at me with 
heightened color. 

^^And Barbara, she did not guess'?'' I 
asked. 

" I think she suspected ; though she could 
extort no admission from me. She turned to 
her father, and implored him never to let me 
have the means of marrying any one without 
fortune ; as she knew that the girl who had 
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stolen my afltections from herself was poor. 
I said that I asked for or expected no more of 
the fortune that ought to have been my father's 
than was sufficient to enable me to study the 
profession I had chosen, and thus support my- 
self. This was the first time I had ever alluded 
to the past — I should not then, but that they 
goaded and stung me. My uncle, though he 
looked like thunder, could not reply. Barbara 
burst into passionate weeping, which moved 
me much more than her taunts or fury. I told 
her that if she still desired it, and thought she 
could be happy I would fulfil the engagement. 
Stamping her foot vehemently on the ground, 
she declared that she hated me as much as she 
had loved me once, that I was dishonorable, 
selfish and heartless. It was my turn to feel 
indignant, but making allowance for her irrita- 
tion and sufiering, I attempted to argue with 
and soothe her ; desiring her to retract those 
expressions, which I did not deserve. She 
replied that she would not retract a word — that 
she firmly believed I had meant to be false to 
her all along — that unless I humbly apologised 
and owned that this was the case all was over 
between us." 

** All is indeed over between us wow," I ex- 
claimed. '* No power on earth should compel 
me to wed a woman who doubts my truth and 
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my honor ! Your sorrow, even your anger, 
was natural ; I would have sacrificed my 
wishes, and devoted my life to you, but now 
you yourself have placed an impassable barrier 
between us 

" My uncle now interposed ; and addressing 
us alternately, sought to bring about an amica- 
ble adjustment of the afikir. Even then, had 
Barbara retracted and repented, I would have 
married her — but she did not." 

'^ How fortunate !" I could not help ex- 
claiming. 

^' An hour after this interview," continued 
Courteney, " 1 was oq my way to London. 
All the next day — which was to have been my 
wedding-day — I remained shut up in my 
chambers. Amidst a variety of feelings the 
predominant one was relief. I was suddenly 
lightened of a load by which I had long been 
weighed down. The next day brought a letter 
from my uncle. It contained only a few lines, 
but they were bitter and cutting. He dis- 
claimed all further connexion with me; and 
declared that neither during his life-time or at 
his death should I receive a farthing from 
him." 

'^ How cruel and unjust," I exclaimed. 

"Whether he thought by this means to 
drive me to seek for restoration to favor through 
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a renewal of the engagement, I know not," 
said Courteney ; " but if so he will find him- 
self mistaken." 

" But how have you got on — what have you 
done ?'' I asked anxiously. 

^' I had a considerable sum at my banker's, 
and therefore was in no immediate distress for 
money. But how find the means of studying 
an expensive profession, from which no pecu- 
niary advantage could be expected for many 
years to come, if, without friends or interest, 
I was ultimately successful ? 

" Though I shall not be without friends or 
interest," I argued, as I endeavoured to take a 
brighter view of my fortunes, " the friends of 
my family, all, at least, who are worth retain- 
ing, will still be mine, although my uncle has 
cast me off ; and what will not industry, 
perseverance, and resolute determination 
effect? 

" With this persuasion I studied iu earnest, and 
for three months scarcely allowed myself time 
either for meals or sleep. My health, previously 
deranged by anxiety, gave way, though I paid 
no attention to the warning symptoms, until 
totally incapacitated for labour. A physician, 
whom I consulted, prescribed travelling and 
total cessation from study. Acoordinglyi 
taking with me nothing but a change of 
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clothes, I made a tour on foot through France, 
subsisting upon the homeliest fare, and passing 
the night at the smallest inns. 

" After pursuing this mode of life for a few 
months, with much benefit to my health, I 
returned to London. 

^' As it was not my intention, nor indeed in ray 
power, to study so intensely as before, I re- 
solved to call on some of my friends, of whom 
many wore now in town, it being the com- 
mencement of the season. To my surprise, I 
was received by several with coldness, and even 
cut by two or three. The last were men who 
had formerly been eager in their demonstrations 
of friendship, and who now that I was poor 
and unhappy, were the first to forsake me. I 
felt their treatment acutely ; the more so^ as it 
seemed an earnest of what I had in future to 
expect from the world. I again secluded my- 
self, and a variety of painful thoughts and cir- 
cumstances preying on my mind, brought oi^ 
nervous fever. I kept my bed for more than 
two months, and am out to-day for the first 
time." 

'' Why did you not come to us, or at least 
let us hear from you ?" I asked somewhat re- 
proachfully. 

''You and your dear family were never 

VOL. I. M 
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long absent from my thoughts," he answered* 
** Often did I recall your brother's promise to 
write from time to time, and inform me of your 
health and welfare ; and anxiously, during the 
first few months after I left my home for ever, 
did 1 — when packets of letters were forwarded 
by my uncle's orders — search among them 
for one containing tidings of my Heathfield 
friends." 

"Then you never received Percy's letters? 
But I was sure it must be so." 

" Then he did write?" said Courteney, with 
an expression of pleasure. " I was not for- 
gotten." 

" Forgotten !" I cried. " How could you 
think it !" 

''Why did not Percy write to my cham- 
bers ?" 

" Because the last time we saw you, you 
said you were going to give up those you then 
Ijgd." 

"True. But why other letters should be 
forwarded, and not those from Heathfield — 
unless — but no ; Barbara is not bad enough for 
that. It is incomprehensible." 

" You might have written to us." 

" My feelings were hurt at what I supposed 
to be intentional silence," said Courteney. 
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" Misfortune had, perhaps, rendered me mor- 
bidly sensitive ; however, wheB we met, I was oa 
my way to the Stanleys to enquire about you." 

" Well, you will come to see us again now," 
I said, my eagerness to show that his feUen 
fortunes made no difference, overcoming any 
diffidence I might otherwise have felt. "I 
know it will give my mother and uncle such 
pleasure." 

" And yourself?" he said, timidly. 

*' Oh ! yes, I shall be more glad than any 
one 1 I mean, Percy and I shall." 

My uncle now appeared, and after hearing a 
brief account of what had happened, urged the 
invitation with his warm-hearted simplicity of 
manner, which it was impossible to resist. An 
early day was fixed, and when Courteney took 
leave of us, it was with one of his old bright 
amiles^ 

As we returned home after this meeting, I 
could not disguise from myself that I felt 
happier than I had felt since my sister's 
death. Then the question suggested itself, 
was it right that, feeling as he did for me, he 
should again be on the former terms of friendly 
intimacy. No one but my sifter had ever 
known he loved me. I considered it a point 
of honor not to tell the rest of my family. If 
they knew, what difference could it, or ought 
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it to make ? Surely none. Strange to say, I 
had never till now seriously sought to discover 
the precise nature of my own sentiments for 
Courteney. Warm friendship and afipectionate 
sympathy I had always felt. I had not much 
experience, I scarcely knew if it was more 
than these. Certainly I was nearer loving him 
now, that he was ill and poor, than when 
well and gay, and supposed heir to a large 
fortune. 

It was a calm, happy sentiment, my friend- 
ship for him ; it did not cause me the strange 
excitement and delight which I felt in the 
presence — even at the thought of another — 
one whom I seemed to have met only to lose 
sight of for ever. 
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CHAPTEE II. 



AN INTITATION. 



Soon after Courteney^s visit, which was much 
enjoyed by all, Mrs. Hastings arrived for her 
annual visitation of two months. If her pre- 
sence had been wearisome and depressing 
before, it was now doubly so. Towards my 
mother she seemed somewhat softened; my 
uncle and brother she had never disliked, but 
to myself she behaved worse than ever. I 
was deprived of my only amusements, study 
and literature, and the long, solitary walks 
which tended more than anything to calm and 
invigorate both mind and body. 

My low spirits greatly irritated and dis- 
pleased Mrs. Hastings, and now that I could 
not bear the sound of my own voice, she was 
anxious to hear me sing. But what distressed 
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me ir.ore than all, was the careless and unfeel- 
ing way in which she would allude to Annie. 

On one occasion^ wishing to check the burst 
of tears she had caused, or perhaps feeling 
something like compunction, she said, by way 
of comfort and diversion — 

" Come, do not fret, my dear, and jou shall 
visit me at Bath this winter. There are very 
good balls there, I am tdd^ and I will take 
you to some of them." 

I was going to thank her and decline the 
invitation, but I met my mother's glance, and 
read in it an intreatv not to oSend our rel^fttive. 
I was th#relbise sile&t and wf mother ans* 
wetcd**— 

^ Ycfn are very kind ; and some time henccr 
Ereiyfi will I am wire be happy to pay ymi 
a visit ; but|u8t at pr«0ent I d!o not thiiftk aiie 
woiJd like to leave heme. Is it not se^ 
Evelyn V' 

Tku^ asked, I tould not but answer in the 
fifflmative, though tl^ idea of at any time 
viiating Mrs. Bastings caused me most un- 
pleasant sensations. 

8he looked half inclined to be angry, but 
however merely said, with mere oontempt thau 
pity in her manner. 

'^ A little change would do you good ; yo» 
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have got so pale and thia it is quite miserable 
to see you ; you will very soon lose all your 
good looks." 

A year ago I should probably have answered 
that as she had folly persuaded me long since 
of the fact of my having no good looks to lose, 
I was not anxious on that point ; but sorrow 
had subdued if not cured my impatience of 
temper; and I made no reply. Whether it 
was that she missed the excitement which a 
war of words caused her, I know not, but now 
that I was more forbearing, and either heard 
her in silence, or made some reply calculated 
to disarm her anger, she was perpetually re- 
proaching me, directly or indirectly, with 
being dull, sullen, or stupid. 

About this time I fell into a strange ner- 
vous state. Without any precise ailment, I 
became gradually so weak and languid, that 
at last I could scarcely walk across the room 
without assistance, and passed the greater part 
of the day on a sofa, too listless even to 
write or read. My mother and uncle began to be 
seriously alarmed ; and almost the only thing 
that for a time roused me was the sight of 
their sorrow, which I strove to dissipate by 
assurances that I was not ill. 

Day after day passed in a sort of dreamy 
monotony* My land relatives would read to 
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me by the hour together, thinking to divert 
me ; but though appearing to listen, I rarely 
heard them. My only occupation seemed to 
be gazing at a beautiful and lifelike portrait 
of my sister which hung on the wall opposite 
my couch, and to hold in my hand a locket 
containing some of her hair which she had cut 
off and given me on the day of her death- 
When Mrs. Hastings left Heathfield I felt a 
sensation of relief at her departure ; although 
latterly, except when she came close to me 
or spoke crossly to any of the family, I had 
scarcely noted her presence. 

One day, my mother's sweet gentle voice 
informed me that a lady had called who wished 
particularly to see me. As I was used to oc- 
casional calls from the neighbours, this caused 
me but little excitement, but I feltsomesurprise 
on hearing the name of Mrs. Devereux. 

*' Mrs. Devereux !" I repeated. 

*'Yes darling;" said ray mother. "Will 
you speak to her ?" 

I nodded assent; and in a few moments 
that lady was beside me. 

" Poor child, she is indeed altered/' I 
heard her observe as she entered the room, 
though in so low a voice that it was evident 
the remark was only intended for my mother's 
ear. 
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She spoke kindly to me and expressed her 
concern at seeing me so unwell, with more 
feeling than I gave her credit for possessing. 
I thanked her, and was glad when my mother 
asked after Mr. Devereux. His mother re- 
plied that she hoped he was well, but that he 
was from home and she had not heard from 
him for some time. Sfiewas, I found, paying 
a short visit to the Lyttletons. Our interview 
was not a long one ; but in the course of it 
she saitf^ that she had deeply felt for our 
affliction, and on taking leave, she pressed 
my hand and looked in my face with an 
expression of kindness that brought tears to 
my eyes. 

A few days after, my mother received a 
letter from Mrs. Devereux, who stated that 
she was going to Scotland in three days time, 
and that if she could persuade my mother to 
trust me with her for a month or two, she 
thought my health might derive much benefit 
from the change. Surprise was my mother's 
first emotion on reading this letter, and her 
first impulse was to write and gratefully de- 
cline the offer. My uncle begged her not to 
be precipitate, and at all events to consult 
me. 

" I intended doing so," was her answer ; 
and she accordingly read me the letter. 
H 5 
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The idea of being separated from my family^ 
and going alone in mj present state among^ 
those who were almost strangers was perfectly 
insupportable ; and on my mother's asking me 
whether I would accompany Mrs. Devereux, 
I answered by a burst of tears. 

" Do not weep, dear child,'' said my mother 
soothingly. "You shall do exactly as you 
like. I will write and say that—" 

"Stay one moment," said my unole. 
" Might it not be of great service to Ulr dear 
girl, and haye we not been this day lament- 
ing that we could not take her from home 
again ?" 

" If I were to be with her," said my 
mother, " the case would be different." 

" Evelyn," said my uncle, when my mother 
left the room, kindly kissing my forehead as he 
spoke, " you are very unwell, and your mother 
and I are anxious and unhappy about you. 
Our medical attendant says that change of air 
and scene are the most likely means of restor- 
ing you to health. Now, in accepting this 
kind lady's offer, you would, it is true, be 
separated from us, but would not the separation 
be endurable, if you had the prospect of shortly 
returning to us strong and well again. Besides, 
as I have often told you, it is a great advantage 
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for young people to make friends; and kindness 
ought not to be rejected." 

He talked for some time in this manner; 
until it seemed that he was quite right, and I 
said, cheerfully, that I was ready to go. My 
mother was very unwilling to part with me ; 
but my uncle persuaded her that it was for my 
good, and having once consented, I would not 
retract, although I longed to do so. 

The only thing connected with the visit that 
afforded me any pleasure in anticipation, was 
the thought that Devereux would perhaps re- 
turn whilst I was in Scotland, and that I 
might see him again. 

My kind parent made all the preparations 
for my journey, without allowing me to exert 
myself, and it was not until the day fixed for 
leaving home, that I became thoroughly aware 
how weak and ill I really was. I had exerted 
myself about a few trifling matters, and made 
strong efforts to repress the tears that were 
every moment ready to start ; no one but those 
who have been reduced by mental and physi- 
cal suffering, to a somewhat similar state, can 
imagine my sensations — ^the depression — the 
want of energy — the painful excitement of the 
weakened nerves, caused by the slightest 
emotion — the unnatural acuteness of per- 
ception. As I sat, dressed for the journey. 
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awaiting the arrival of Mrs. Deyereux, I felt 
completely miserable. • My mother shed tears 
as she embraced me, and wished, I believe, 
sincerely, in her heart, that she had not con- 
sented to let mo go ; my uncle spoke kindly 
and cheerfully to me, but I saw that he was 
anxious and out of spirits, and my brother 
begged me to send for him to bring me back, if 
I felt lonely and did not soon get better. 

During our drive to the railroad, Mrs. 
Devereux kindly desired me not to fatigue my- 
self by talking, and the greater part of the 
journey she amused herself either with reading 
or knitting ; while I reclined on the 
opposite seat, listlessly watching her, or gazing 
at the various objects that flitted past with 
dreamlike rapidity. Sometimes I would 
speculate on my companion's character as I 
endeavoured to read it in her physiognomy. 
In features she bore considerable resemblance 
to her son ; but her eyes, though shaped lil^e 
his had not their depth and penetration ; nor 
had she his expression of intellectual power. 

Yet under a calm exterior I thought I coukl 
discover traces of past soriow and present care, 
which excited my interest ; and sbe seemed 
to possess a more gentle and placid temper 
than her son, and to have none of hi* 
impatience, and proneness to take offence. 1 
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began to think that I had formerly judged her 
too hastily, and to hope that I should be 
able to love her. At all events, I resolved 
to try. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE CASTT^ AND ITS MASTER. 



It was on the eve of the third day after 
quitting Heathfield, that we arrived at the 
ancient seat of the Devereuxs'. 

The gloomy month of November had com- 
mencedj and the bleak east wind now rushed 
wildly past us in furious gusts, now wailed 
mournfully among the trees of the avenue, 
whose leafless branches, as they stretched their 
dark fantastic arms against the pale wintry 
sky, looked like grim spectres keeping their 
ghostly watch over some weird castle. And 
dark, shadowy, and majestic seemed that 
antique pile in the dim twilight ; its turreted 
summit scarcely distinguishable from the rocks 
that rose steep and precipitous immediately 
behind. The building stood on a considerable 
eminence; for the last part of the twenty 
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miles, which we traversed in a carriage, we 
had been slowly and laboriously toiling up long 
and winding hills, while around, and in front, 
extended dreary and barren plains, sloping 
downwards until they were lost in mist. 

As I looked first upon this prospect, and then 
glanced at the cold, still, silent being beside 
me, a sensation of chill and gloom struck to 
my heart. JS'or was this impression diminished 
by the aspect of the entrance hall ; wide, lofty, 
and dimly-lighted ; where strange sculptured 
forms frowned from niches in the dark ^alls^ 
or over the entrance to arched passages, that 
from their appearance one might fancy had 
been hewn out of solid rock. Passing through 
a row of stately servants, with solemn faces, to 
the further end of the hall, we entered an 
apartment so long and vast that it seemed like 
a gallery. At one end burned a fire, composed 
of gigantic logs of wood, supported by dog 
irons, mingling its red glare with the bright 
light that flashed from a large chandelier. 

I was worn and exhausted by the fatigues of 
the journey, especially the latter part, over 
rough and stony roads ; and we had scarcely 
reached the blazing hearth when the lights and 
figures appeared to grow double and dance 
strangely before my eyes ; the floor seemed to 
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glide from under my feet ; the voices of those 
around me, the roaring of the flames, were all 
merged in one loud rushing sound ; I felt that 
I was falling, then that a strong arm supported 
me, and the next moment I lost all conscious- 
ness. When I painfully and slowly awoke to 
life, several people were standing round the 
couch on which I lay ; my hostess, three or 
four servants, and an old lady, with a for- 
midable array of smelling bottles and cold 
water ; while some one, whose features I could 
not distinguish, for his back was to the light, 
bent over me and seemed to be feeling my 
pulse. As I strained my eyes to look at him, 
he drew gently back, and a deep musical voice, 
whose accents I could not mistake, said softly 
— ** She is recovering now T' and as he half- 
turned round, the light fell on the proud, 
melancholy face of Devereux. 

I have a peculiar aversion to making a 
" scene," but as I had been on this occasion 
unfortunate enough to do so, I resolved to 
shorten it as much as possible, and therefore, 
starting up, to the great horror of Mrs. Deve- 
reux, her maids, and the old lady, who begged 
me, in chorus, to lie down again, I advanced 
towards Devereux to shake hands with him. 
He looked at me with an expression of kind- 
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ness, and retaining my offered hand, led me 
gently back to the sofa, and sat down beside 
me. 

*' I did not expect to see you here," was my 
first observation. 

^* I returned home a fortnight sooner than I 
originally intended," he replied; "and my 
mother, it seems, did not receive a letter an- 
nouncing my arrival." 

" And now, my dear Miss Lascelles," said 
Mrs. Devereux, '^ if you feel strong enough, 
you had better allow Clifton to conduct you to 
your room, that you may rest a little, before 
dinner." 

I was not sorry to accede to this proposal, 
but the stairs to be ascended, and the halls 
and galleries to be crossed, made it appear 
quite a journey. When I reached the apart- 
ment, or rather apartments allotted to me, I 
sank quite breathless into an arm-chair near 
the fire, and remained for more than an hour 
in a half-stupified state. Clifton roused me to 
make some slight alteration in my dress before 
dinner, saying that Mrs. Devereux begged I 
would not fatigue myself by dressing. 

"What an immense room this is!" I re- 
marked, as the maid arranged my hair. 

"Your bed- room is still larger. Miss," an- 
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swered Qifton. "My mistress thought you 
would prefer these rooms, as they are the 
smallest in the house." 

On returning to the drawing-room, I found 
no one but Devereux. 

" I fear you do not feel much better," he 
observed, as he placed a chair for me. 

I replied that I had little doubt the air of 
the Scotch hills would soon improye my health. 

" I hope so," he answered ; and then added, 
" let me, while we are alone, warn you not to 
be depressed by any observations that my aunt 
may make on your personal appearance, as it is 
a peculiarity of hers always to imagine a per- 
son in danger if he or she is the least in- 
disposed. She foretold my speedy decease 
three years ago, and you see that I yet exist to 
prove her a false prophetess." 

I thanked him for his caution, and he then 
said — 

" This is a strange old castle, is it not?" 

" It is," I answered, "but I do not like it 
the less on that account." 

" Do you think," he asked, " that you could 
be content to pass your life in such a 
place ?" 

" Our place of abode," I answered, " can but 
little affect our happiness." 
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*'True,'^ he rejoined, more as if speaking to 
himself than to rae ; ** for we carry the same 
restless, unquiet Self with us everywhere." 

He fell into a fit of musing which lasted 
until the rest of the family party entered. 
Devereux sat down beside his mother. 

*' And have you been well since I last saw 
you, dear Augustus?" she asked, laying her 
band on his, and looking kindly and anxiously 
in his face. 

He thanked her, and replied that he was per- 
fectly well. 

^* That h what he always says," observed 
the elderly lady, a little, thin, weasel-faced 
woman, dressed in black, with a shrill, tre- 
mulous voice. " One can never believe him." 

Devereux merely smiled at the remark, and 
looking affectionately at his mother, begged 
her to tell him about herself and her late visit. 

Dinner was soon announced, and during that 
repast, the little old lady, next to whom I 
was seated, expressed herself astonished and 
^K>cked at the small quantity of food I took, 
assuring me I should not live a month if I 
did not increase it. I was very glad when 
dinner was over, and we returned to the 
drawing* room. It was not long before Deve- 
reux loined us. 

^^ fray don't go and talk to Miss Lascdles, 
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Augustus," said the dismal old lady, who was 
called Miss Doleby. "Do you not observe 
how much paler she has become since dinner ?'' 

^' No, I do not, indeed," he answered, smil- 
ing ; " but I will not fatigue Miss Lascelles 
with too much conversation. I can read to her 
instead." 

As he spoke, he took a book oflf the table. 

'* I can never read magazines," he remarked ; 
" can you?" 

"Very rarely." 

" There seems to be nothing else here. I very 
much query whether the world is better for 
the shoals of periodicals and light literature, 
that are now poured from the press." 

" On the contrary," I replied ; " I am sure 
great harm is done to the minds of the rising 
generation. It is as if instead of being fed 
with solid and wholesome food, they subsisted 
on cakes and trash." 

" When there were fewer books written and 
published," said Devereux ; " when people 
considered that it was necessary for an author 
to possess at least average intellect, when 
young ladies yet in their . teens, and young 
gentlemen who have made a six weeks trip up 
the Bhine, or a yacht excursion to the Medi- 
terranean, old dotards who have crossed the 
channel late in life, to cure the gout, and 
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enlarge their eldest sons' ideas by a peep at 
Boulogne,* did not think it incumbent on them 
to note down their impressions, and present 
them to the public in all their native crudity, 
extended or compressed, as the case may be, to 
the length of that Procrustes bed of modem 
literary composition, three volumes, post octavo ; 
— in those good and by gone times, the works 
written by men of sense, learning, and genius, 
were thoroughly read and studied as they 
deserved to be ; the author's profession was a 
noble one, and he was sought and courted by 
the greatest, noblest, and fairest of the land. 
^^ Authors are now, with some few brilliant 
exceptions, a most degenerate race. People 
cant about unrewarded literary merit, and 



* Devereux was probably thinking of a work entitled 
" The Parson, Pen, and Pencil," which had recently ap- 
peared, but is now lost in well-merited oblivion. The author 
indulgesin the most minute personal, domestic, and medical 
details, highly interesting, doubtless, to his wife and his 
physician, but scarcely so to the public at large. He em- 
ployed his pencil in drawing posts and chains, or in 
elaborate studies of the legs of gens darmes, from the knees 
downwards ! Nobler subjects, he asserts (and we entirely 
believe him) are beyond the range of his art and capacity. 
We particularize this work because is is a fair sample of a 
class. — Note by Editor. 
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authors languishing in obscurity and distress ; 
forgetting how often there is no literary merit 
to reward, and that those who attempt to make 
a trade of what they have no talent for, deserve 
obscurity, and cannot but expect distress." 

"You should not forget," said Mrs. Devereux, 
*'in your criticisms of magazines, that some ad- 
mirable works have appeared in them. 

" Among others, those beautiftil essays and 
papers of Bulwer's," 1 remarked, "since col- 
lected under the title of the ' Student' " 

"Bulwermadea laudable attempt to raise 
the character of one of these periodicals," ob- 
served Devereux ; " but there must be some- 
thing peculiarly unfavourable to the production 
of works of a high character, in the author's 
being bound to write a certain quantity by a 
certain time, as a day labourer performs his 
task of digging, or a shoemaker completes a pair 
of shoes, but we have not yet fuund a book. I 
must introduce you to my library to-morrow. 
I have rather a fancy for book collecting." 

" Here is a little treatise," said Miss Doleby, 
" which I recommend you both to study at 
your leisure." 

"A popular treatise on Indigestion," said 
Devereux, reading the title. " Edifying, no 
doubt, but as neither Miss Lascelles nor I 
Buflfer from that complaint, and as we do not 
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intend practising as physicians, we will choose 
something rather more generally * interesting,' " 

*^ Do you take an interest in ghost stories 
and old legends ?" asked Miss Dolehy, address- 
ing me. "Because if you do, you should be 
told that this castle is said to be haunted. 
Some hundred and fifty years ago one of our 
ancestors, then lord of the Castle— Sir Wilhelm 
Devereux — was murdered in his bed — stabbed 
to the heart by a man whose hatred or 
jealousy he had excited ; and from that day, 
the scene of his crime, has, it is reported, been 
occasionally revisited by the restless spirit of 
the murderer." 

I obserYed that Devereux started, and ap- 
peared disturbed at this allusion. He rose 
from his seat and paced the room restlessly. 
I could not help recalling the rumours I had 
heard of strange adventures in foreign lands, 
of which he had been the hero. Perhaps, I 
thought, he lost a friend or relative in some 
painful manner, and the long past tragedy re- 
calls one more recent Whilst I was specu- 
lating, Devereux introduced a fresh subject, 
which lasted till the dock struck eleven. Mrs. 
Devereux then accompanied me to my room, 
where we found Clifton, who, my hostess told 
me, was her own favorite maid, and was to be 
piy personal attendant Although painfully 
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fatigued, I was in such a restless, wakeful state, 
in consequence, I suppose, of over excitement 
and exertion, that, for some time after dismis- 
sing Clifton, I could not make up my mind to 
seek repose. I stirred the large fires in both 
rooms, for the night was bitterly cold, and 
tried to familiarize myself with the aspect of 
the vast gloomy chambers, and their dark 
solemn furniture, so different from my own 
little room at dear Heathfield, where my be- 
loved mother had so often visited me, or sat 
beside my bed, soothing and cheering me with 
her tender looks and sweet voice. The recol- 
lection brought with it other and more sorrow- 
ful ones ; and I wept sadly, though in silence. 
I was too weak and exhausted, however, to 
weep long, and my thoughts, over which I 
scarcely appeared to have control, wandered 
off to the tale I had lately heard, and of which 
the impression was increased by the narrator 
whispering to me, as we parted for the night, 
that the apartment I occupied was that in 
which the murder of Sir Wilhelm had been 
perpetrated. 

I believe that persons who do not possess 
vivid imaginations, have no conception of the 
suffering sometimes endured by those who do. 
It sounds very fine and plausible, to talk about 
sense and reason ; there are times when imagi- 
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nation having taken the reins, sense and reason 
are powerless. In the present instance I was 
labouring under the mental and physical weak- 
ness, and the nervous depression attendant on 
ill health, which of course, rendered me still less 
able to combat real or visionary terrors* E\ren 
with strong health and nerves, I must own that 
I should have thought there was something 
fearful in passing the night in a room where so 
black and wicked a deed had been perpetrated 
— to think that at the very hour which I now 
heard pealing in solemn and muffled tones 
from a distant church tower, the midnight 
assassin had crept through those doors, that in 
the bed I now looked on, he had sought out 
his sleeping victim, whose blood, perhaps, still 
stained the very spot where I stood, while the 
walls which enclosed me, had echoed back his 
death cry — it was too horrible. As these 
dread images crowded on my mind, a vague and 
chilling fear took possession of me; I clasped my 
hands over my eyes, and sunk into an arm 
chair, in a state of feeling that I shall never 
forget. I struggled against the weakness — i 
strove to reason, to argue with myself, and in 
some degree succeeded. But there was some- 
thing that far more than wisdom or stlrength of 
mind had the effect of restoring my composure, 
A large and beautiful cat which I had played 
VOL. I, V 
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with and caressed during dinner, had stolen 
into the room nnobseryed, and now, having 
emerged from some hiding place, was purring 
loudly and cheerfully as it walked round and 
round before the fire, or rubbed itself against 
me in an ecstasy of delight at being once more 
in human society. I took the animal (which 
was a favorite of Devereux's) in my arms — I 
fed it with a piece of biscuit I happened to 
have with me, I talked to, and play^ with it. 
It mattered not that it could not speak to me. 
It was something living and cheerful — ^it was a 
companion. 

The phantoms were gone, or at least I had 
power to drive them from my thoughts — I laid 
down with my four-footed friend close beside 
me and slept, though fitfully and feverishly, 
till a late hour in the morning. 



N 
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CHAPTER IV. 



LIFE IN THE HIGHLANDS, 



I FOUND no one in the breakfast-room when I 
descended about eleven o'clock. Clifton had 
informed me that neither the family nor 
visitors ever assembled at any particular hour 
to the morning meal ; which was set out from 
eight o'clock till noon, for every one to partake 
of at pleasure, I rang, and the servant, who 
brought in fresh coffee, laid on the table some 
letters and newspapers. Hastily glancing at 
the directions of the former, I saw, to my great 
joy, one in my mother's hand writing. It was 
the first news I had received from home, 
though I had twice written a few lines on the 
road, I read and re-read the welcome letter, 
and then amused myself with the papers, and 
with looking out of the window. The prospect 
vras by no means cheerful. A mingled rain 

N 2 
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and sleet fell fast on the desolate-looking 
moors, whose only vegetation was wild heath 
and stunted shrubs. The castle was built 
round a square court- yard, and on my way 
back to my own apartments I wandered, into 
several of the rooms and galleries to see if 
there was a window from which any object of 
interest could be seen. The drawing-room in 
which we sat the preceding evening, was on 
the first floor, and one of its windows, I found, 
to my gratification, commanded an extensive vie w 
of wild, hilly, and romantic scenery, to which 
some broken masses of rock that had probably 
fallen from the cliffs to the north of the castle^ 
formed a bold and striking fore-ground. After 
gazing some time, I went to my room, wrote a 
letter to my mother, and then laid down on a 
sofa near the fire to rest for an hour or two, 
during which time I was visited by my feline 
acquaintance of the night before. In weakness 
or ill health, when incapable of long-continued 
exertion either of mind or body, we find 
interest and amusement in the most trifling 
and unimportant objects ; and in our limited 
circle of occupations and pleasures, the mere 
freedom from pain becomes enjoyment, and 
the slightest incident an event. As I lay 
stroking the cat's soft black fur, and drawing in 
imagination the scene whioh had strnck my 
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fancy, I felt tranquil and amused, and for the 
present desired nothing more. 

I was roused about three o'clock by Clifton 
bringing me some luncheon, after which I re- 
turned to the drawing-room and commenced 
making a sketch. Before I had finished the 
outline I became fatigued, and leaned back in 
my chair to study the general effect. The rain 
had ceased, and a fitful gleam of sunshine 
lighted up a scene whose wild poetic beauty 
was worthy of a Turner. On all sides rugged 
and cayemouB rocks rose like the towers of 
a ruined city, casting deep shadows on the 
desolate moor ; while the distant rivex seemed 
a broad line of light, and above, a dark cloud 
of singular, but most beautiful form, hung 
lowering near the horiaon. 

A slight rustling noise attracted my atten- 
tion ; I turned, and saw Devereux standing 
beside me. 

^' You are an ardent admirer of Nature," he 
observed, smiling at my intentness. 

"Who that has a particle of feeling, in- 
tellect, or enthusiasm, is not ?" I asked. 

" Aiid you, who possess all these three quali- 
fications, not in particles but in great excess," 
he returned, somewhat cynically, " are of 
couise peculiarly sensible to her charms." 

" While you, who possess but a small portion 
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of the first, none of the third, and frequently 
make a wrong use of the second, are, of course, 
but slightly so," I replied, half laughing, half 
provoked. 

" I acknowledge the logic of your deduction, 
and admit the truth of the characteristics you 
enumerate ; but, while I lament two of them, 
1 am well content with the other — the want of 
enthusiasm ; which seems to me a useless, not 
to say dangerous possession." 

" Surely," said I, " enthusia&m is only dan- 
gerous when misapplied. It is enthusiasm 
which impels men to great and noble deeds ; 
which giyea energy and firmness of purpose 
even to the weak; which endues us with 
courage to encounter dangers, endure hard- 
ships, and conquer difficulties for the sake of 
one great end; which makes the brave man a 
hero, the statesman 9 patriot, and the Christian, 
if necessary, a martyr." 

" You are Johnsonian, said Devereux. 

"And you,"Irejoined laughing, "are satiricaL" 

'^We decided long ago that that is 
one of my characteristics. But do not let us 
quarrel just now. I intended to ask after your 
health, which, however, I conclude is better 
as you have strength to be so eloquent. Where 
are you going ?" 

*' To carry away my drawing materials." 



^ 
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" You are coining back again ?" 

" I do not know." 

" Will you walk to-day 1 I will be your 
escort." 

I assented ; and, having dressed, descended 
with him to the court-yard, where we found 
Mrs. Devereux, who was feeding her yarious 
favorites — chickens, pheasants, pigeons, and 
rabbits. 

"You had better walk a little, Evelyn," 
she said, after we had been with her a short 
time. " It is too cold for you to stand still. 
Sut do not take her far from the house, Augus- 
tus, for fear of the rain." 

Devereux observed that it would not rain 
again that afternoon; and we walked across 
the heath in front of the castle for about half- 
a-mile. 

" You look tired," said my companion, in- 
terrupting an account he was giving me of the 
remarkable places in the neighbourhood. " We 
had better turn back." 

He offered me his arm, and we retraced our 
steps ; but more slowly, for the way was up 
hill, and 1 was much wearied with the unusual 
exertion. Soon the sky became overcast, and 
a sudden and violent shower came on, accom- 
panied by a bleak wind, that blew directly in 
our faces. There was no shelter nearer than 
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the house, and before we reached it, I was wet 
through. Devereux expressed much concern, 
and said it was his fault for bringing me out ; 
indeed he was so kind that I thought myself 
well repaid for the fatigue and the wetting. 

The evening passed pleasantly; Augustus 
conversing with me, while his nH>ther acd Miss 
Doleby read or worked. 

I retired to rest too thoroughly wearied to 
think much of ghosts or even murders. The 
next morning I awoke shivering and unweD^ 
and continued to grow worse all day ; although 
I strove not to give way to indisposition, and 
walked ior a short time with Devereux. 
Towards evening I became so feverish and 
hoarse that it was eyident I had caught a 
violent cold. Mrs. Devereux sent me to rest 
early ; and the following day called in a doctor* 
After three days of pain and fever I began to 
mend, and on the evening of the fourth was 
allowed to come down stairs. 

Devereux was most kind to me, both then^ 
and during the many following days, when, 
from weakness, 1 was confined to the house 
and sofa. Giving up his long walks, and 
breaking through his solitary habits, he was 
almost constantly at home, anticipating my 
wishes, devising innumerable plans for my 
entertainment or comfort, laying aside his 
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Stemnesa and satire, and displaying a gentle- 
ness, kindness, and consideration, which could 
not be exceeded. But my great pleasure was 
in conversing with him, in comparing his 
opinions, thoughts, and feelings, with my own. 
Devereux's mind was utterly unlike that of 
any one whom I had ever known before. As 
we became better acquainted, I found that he 
had many strange theories, and these, (whether 
right or wrong), be would support with strong 
and original arguments, to which his grave 
and earnest manner, and deep, rich toned voice 
gave additional power. He possessed, in an 
eminent degree, that quality which, perhaps, 
more than any other wins the admiration of 
women with cultivated intellects — eloquence. 

Devereux possessed a splendid library, and 
being deeply versed in almost every sort of 
literature, could impart the pith and gist of 
many books, which, as a whole, might have 
been tedious, and would turn at once to the 
beauties and most interesting passages of each 
author. Besides, greatly extending my know- 
ledge of poetry and fiction, history and 
philosophy, my master, for such he indeed 
was, without the name — taught me something 
of many sciences that do not usually come 
within the range of a woman^s studies. Eth- 
nology interested me deeply. Devereux had 

N 6 
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great faith in the distinctions of race, and held 
that the human breed may be much affectol 
and improved, morally and physically, by ju- 
dicious admixture, as illustrated by the su- 
periority of the North of Ireland peasants over 
their indolent southern brethren, owing to inter- 
marriage with the "canny," and frugal Scots,and 
by the blending of the Norman and other races 
with our own Anglo-Saxon. I had some 
Oriental blood in my veins, of which I now 
learned to be proud. 

But our favorite was the science too often 
set aside as abstruse — I mean that whi« h treats 
of the soul's nature, faculties, and powers, of 
the development of those powers by know- 
ledge and experience ; involving the study of 
that strange, mysterious, and subtle thing, the 
human heart ; for the affections are as essen- 
tially a part of our being as our intellect. It 
was a favorite theory of my uncle's, that the 
soul is composed of three parts or elements, 
the spiritual or moral, by which we are sus- 
ceptible of religious influences ; the purely 
intellectual ; and that which, for want of a 
better name, may be termed the passionate. 
According to the different jwoportions in whicli 
these elc ments exist in each soul, is the indi- 
vidual character determined. Thus, if the 
intellectual predominate, the person will be 
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oold and sceptical, if the passionate be added, 
without the moral, to restrain th6 other two, 
both will, of course, run riot ; if the passionate 
element be absent or weak, there will be no 
force of character. In a soul of the highest 
order these elements will be duly balanced, 
existing in equal proportions and in great 
intensity. 

Indeed my uncle went so far as to maintain 
that there is a Trinity in every thing — that 
the fundamental principle of our faith is carried 
out throughout nature, v as in the three 
primitive colours, or the three tones which pro- 
duce the most perfect harmony in music. 

Opposed to this theory Devereux held one 
of Unities, which I could not think sound. 

On theology we had many long and earnest 
discussions* Sometimes I feared he was little 
better than a Deist, and, as I have said before, 
he had a strange way of making his views 
appear right. These argu^nents always made 
me uncomfortable, although the subject had an 
irresistible fascination, and I now and then, 
suspected that they did more harm to me than 
good to him. 

He had a great contempt for the externals 
of religion ; which, he said, injured its spiritu- 
ality, and he would sometimes allude to 
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serious subjects with a levity that gave me 
pain. 

" Are you not going to church ?" I asked, 
the third Sunday after my arrival, which was 
the first that I was able to accompany Mrs* 
Devereux. 

- ** I thought you were aware that I never ga 
to church," he answered. '' I wish you would 
stay and talk to me." 

" Certainly not," I replied. " I wonder you 
can ask me. It is very wrong of you not ta 
go to church." 

" I have tcid you my reasons^" said h • 

" Which are sophisms." 

" That is a summary way of settling the 
question You are not* strong enough to go to 
church."' 

*' 1 was strong enough to walk out yesterday, 
and therefore I am strong enough to go ta 
church. I wish you would come with us, 
pray do." 

" Do you ask me for the pleasure of my 
company ?" 

" I ask you for your own good, but it would 
certainly give me pleasure, also." 

" If it will give you pleasure I will accoux- 
pany you." 

"Are you in earnest ?" 
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" Perfectly." 

He went with us, and on our return Miss 
Doleby observed that I seemed to possess 
wonderful influence over her nephew, and that 
I spoke to him as no one else would dare. 

"In fact,'' she continued confidentially, 
" he from the first took a fancy to you ; and 
there are so few people, young ladies especially, 
whom Mrs. Devereux dares invite to stay in 
the house when he is at home. He usually 
sets off somewhere or other directly we have a 
visitor, so that she is glad to find one who 
will not drive him away. And indeed he 
must like you wonderfully, for we never used 
by any chance to see him before dinner, but 
now he comes down to breakfast when you 
do — very comfortable you both looked this 
morning sitting together, drinking coffee and 
talking politics — and his spirits are so much 
better ! I am sure we are all greatly obliged 
to you. Pray, my dear, continued to improve 
him, and mind you make him go to church 
every Sunday !" 
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CHAPTEE V. 



IHK WARNING. 



About a week after this time, when Devereux 
and I had just returned from our afternoon 
walk, a servant entered the drawing room and 
announced that a travelling carriage had 
broken down in the road about a quarter of a 
mile off, and that a footman had come to the 
Castle to ask for assistance. 

Devereux desired that horses and servants 
might be sent immediately ; and Mrs. Devereux 
inquired who was in the carriage, and whether 
any one was hurt. The servant replied that 
there was a lady, a little boy, and one female 
servant in the carriage, and that none of them 
were hurt, though they appeared greatly fright- 
ened. Mrs. Devereux sent a messenger to 
beg that thu lady would come to the Castle, 
while her carriage was being repaired. 
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Miss Doleby began immediately to recount 
various anecdotes of people who had died of 
fright, and suggested the probability that 
such might be the case with one or all of the 
travellers. She then hinted that it would be 
more gallant if Augustus went out himself to 
escort the lady to the Castle. 

" My gallantry does not extend so far," said 
Devereux. "Imagine my coming in with a 
fat, red faced, vulgar woman, the wife of some 
retired merchant who has been ruralizing in 
the Highlands ; such people get far above, or 
rather beyond Hampstead and Hackney now — 
imagine my coming in with a person of that 
description, hanging on my ariu, and a nurse- 
maid and baby following." 

'' But the lady may be young, beautiful and 
aristocratic," suggested I. 

"Still," said he, "as the presence of the 
little boy makes it probable that she is mar- 
ried, there is not excitement enough to tempt 
me to run the risk of finding her ugly, old, or, 
still worse, vulgar. No ; I shall leave the in- 
teresting creature to your charge and my 
mother's ; I have an insuperable horror of 
ladies in hysterics." 

In about a quarter of an hour the door 
opened, and the travellers entered. My atten- 
tion was instantly riveted by the lady, who 
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was one of the most beautiful women I ever 
beheld. She appeared to be about six and 
twenty, and was in the full radiance and per- 
fection of her beauty, which was of a com- 
manding and dazzling character. It was im- 
possible to see and not to admire her. She 
was above the middle height; her beautiful 
figure was shown to advantage by a travelling 
dress of rich green velvet ; and the effect of 
her high and slightly aquiline features was en- 
hanced by a complexion bright, clear, 
and peach-like. Her eyes were large, 
lustrous and fringed with long silken lashes ; 
and she had a profusion of tresses of a rich 
golden brov^n. Added to all these charms 
were those of grace and high-breeding, and 
her countenance was expressive of sweet temper 
and intellect. 

Whilst Mrs. Devereux politely advanced to 
receive her guest, I turned to see what im- 
pression this brilliant vision made on 
Augustus, who was sitting beside me on a 
sofa. To my surprise and alarm, I saw lis 
lips compressed, and his face so deadly pale, 
that I thought he was going to faint. He re- 
covered himself, however, almost instantly, 
and advanced slowly and silently until he stood 
within a few yards of the lady. She was 
gracefully replying to Mrs. Devereux's in- 
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quirieB and dignified courtesy, when her eyes 
met his, and turning scarcely less pale than 
he had been an instant before, the words she 
was uttering died on her lips, and she started 
back, murmuring — 

^' Oh Heaven ! Augustus — Mr. Devereux. 
Can it be possible I" 

Then the blood rushing back to her face, 
she covered it with her hands as if in shame 
or sorrow. 

" Lady Clara," said Devereux, coldly and 
gravely, though I could perceive that his lip 
still quivered with emotion, ** notwithstanding 
all that has passed between us, be assured that 
as accident has made you my guest, you will 
receive the courtesy due to one. This lady," 
he continued, addressing Mrs. Devereux, who 
looked from one to the other in great surprise, 
" is Lady Clara Arundel." 

Mrs. Devereux started on hearing the name, 
and looked anxiously at her son, who stood 
pale, stern, and silent, his eyes bent on the 
ground, while the agitation and distress of the 
beautiful stranger were painful to behold. 

In the mean time the little boy had been 
standing by unnoticed. He was a fine, hand- 
some child, about three years old, not the least 
resembling his mother, with black eyes, dark, 
clustering hair, full, rosy lips, and a fearless 
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yet sweet expression of countenance, that in 
flo young a child was very remarkable. After 
looking from one person to the other, for some 
moments, he seemed to comprehend that it 
was Devereux who had caused his mother's 
emotion, and turning up his face, desired him, 
in lisping accents, to "go away." Devereux 
looked at the child for a moment, and a shudder 
passed through his frame, his chest heaved, 
and turning suddenly round, with hasty and 
disordered steps, he strode out of the room. 
His absence seemed a relief to the stranger, 
who gradually rallied. I endeavoured to assist 
Mrs. Devereux, whose position was most un- 
pleasant and embarrassing, in supporting the 
common-place conversation that followed, and 
whenever a pause occurred, I talked to the 
little boy, whom I had taken on my lap, and 
who seemed inclined to be friendly with 
me. 

A servant, before long, announced that 
luncheon was ready, and Mrs. Devereux, 
whose manner towards her guest was that of 
cold politeness, invited her to descend to the 
dining-room. 

Lady Clara became more cheerful ; she con- 
versed with some spirit, smiled, and once or 
twice even laughed ; but she was evidently ill 
at ease, and I often observed her glance 
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quickly and anxiously towards the door as if 
she dreaded, and yet wished for, Devereux's 
return. 

When we went back to the drawing-room, 
she enquired eagerly whether her carriage was 
ready, and was, I could see, much disappointed 
to hear that it would not be so for at least an 
hour. A long and awkward silence followed, 
which was broken by little Frederic's exclama- 
tions of pleasure at the sight of two tame 
pigeons that had perched on one of the window- 
siUs. 

" Mamma,*' he said, " Freddy like to feed 
those pretty birds, if they won't go away." 

Mrs. Devereux, glad of an excuse for quit- 
ting the room, told the child that if his mamma 
would excuse her absence a few minutes, she 
would show him her favorites, and having re- 
ceived a polite answer from Lady Clara, took 
Frederic by the hand, and conducted him to 
the court-yard. 

When they were gone. Lady Clara seated 
herself by me, and after a few casual remarks, 
dexterously made Devereux the subject of con- 
versation, asking (ue various questions about him 
with affected carelessness but real interest. I 
thought I perceived, also, through the address 
with which she veiled it, a desire to learn what 
I felt towards him, and whether he liked me. 
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She appeared to haye taken rather a fancy to 
me ; probably, because T was not so formal as 
Mrs. Devereux, or because she read in my 
looks an ezpression of pity, admiration, and 
interest ; and we conversed more like persons 
who had known each other some time, than 
strangers. 

^^You look almost too delicate for these 
bleak moors," she presently observed ; " but 
perhaps you are accustomed to the air ?" 

I replied that I was not a native of the 
highlands ; and on her making some other ob- 
servation on the subject, mentioned in what 
part of England my home was situated, and 
that I was here for a visit of a few months. 

*^ I am going still further north," presently 
observed Lady Clara, ^* to pass a short time 
with some friends. By-the-bye," she resumed, 
rather abruptly, after a pause, "have you 
heard that Mr. Devereux is likely to be mar- 
ried soon ?" 

'< Married !" I repeated, starting. 

" Nay, I only asked for my own informa- 
tion," she answered, quickly. " It is full 
three years and a half since I heard or saw 
anything of him. 1 knew not in what part of 
the globe he was — not even whether he was 
alive or dead. Neither did 1 remember, if I 
ever knew, that he had an estate in Scotland. 
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When we last met, it was under very painful 
circumstances : I mean he was very unhappy." 

" And was he," I asked, for it was now my 
turn to be curious, *^ engaged to any one at the 
time you knew him ?" 

*M — I believe he was, but circumstances 
broke off the engagement." 

^^ Did that cause his unhappiness ?" 

She did not answer, but turned away in 
evident agitation. 

" Pardon me," said I, " if I have given you 
pain by my thoughtless questions. I assure 
you it was far from my intention." 

I took her hand, she pressed mine, retained 
it for a moment, and looking in my tsLce 
seemed struggling for composure. There was 
an expression of such deep and apparently re- 
morseful sorrow in her countenance, that it 
went to my heart, and my eyes filled with 
tears. This overthrew her small remaining 
firmness, and after a few ineffectual efforts to 
recover herself, she hid her face with her hands 
and wept without restraint. I spoke kindly 
and soothingly to her, and after indulging her 
feelings for a few moments, she said, with a 
faint attempt to smile — 

** You have to pay the penalty of the tender- 
heartedness and quick sympathies written in 
your face, by having the sorrows of others^ 
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even though strangers, thrust upon you. But 
I do not feel towards you as a str^ger, I feel, 
on the contrary, as if I would confide in you — 
had I secrets to confide — rather than in many 
whom I have known much longer. It is this 
interest in you that prompts me while we are 
still alone, to whisper to you a caution such as 
I would give to a younger and less experienced 
sister — " 

She paused and looked around, as if to be 
certain we were not overheard, then drawing 
closer to me, said, in a low, but clear voice— 

" You perhaps are not— you may never be 
in a position to need my warning, but you 
have beauty, grace, intellect, you are in daily 
and hourly intercourse with a fascinating, but 
a strange and fearful man — beware of his love 
— beware of the love of Augustus Devereux, 
for it will bring you nothing but unhappiness. 
Do not start thus; I do not accuse him of 
falsehood or dishonour, but I would say that he 
is a man of violent passions, of ungovemed 
temper, jealous, suspicious, exacting, and full of 
prejudices." 

'* What a character !" I exclaimed. " Surely 
you must be mistaken ?" 

''Would that I were — would that I had 
been !" she said, passionately. *' On this sub- 
ject we will say no more, except that I once 
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again warn you, if you value your peace of 
mind, to beware /" 

Mrs. Devereux and the child re-entered the 
room just as she concluded these words, and in 
a few minutes a servant announced Lady 
Clara's carriage. Having, in a graceful and 
courteous manner thanked the lady of the 
house for her hospitality, she turned to me, 
while Mrs. Devereux was occupied with the 
little boy, and said, with a winning sweetness 
of manner, but in so low a voice as to be heard 
by me alone — 

** Farewell, Evelyn — pardon my calling you 
so, for I know you by no other name — I shall 
indulge the hope that we may one day meet 
again — but whether we do or not, I shall 
never forget your kindness to me. Fare- 
well !'' 
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CHAPTEE VI. 



THE MIDNIGHT TALE. 



The remaining hours of that afternoon passed 
heavily and wearily, I could think of nothing 
but the occurrences of the morning, and the 
words that had fallen from the stranger 
concerning Devereux. I felt convinced that 
she had conceived a wrong idea of his character, 
or, at all events, that she took a very exagge- 
rated view of his faults. Yet it was painful to 
hear a person, for whom I felt a strong regard, 
thus spoken of, and by one whose earnestness 
convinced me that she was speaking what at 
least she believed to be the truth. Then his 
emotion, on first seeing her — to what was it to 
be attributed ? Was it she whom he had 
loved ? I could scarcely doubt it. Could he 
have won her heart, and then forsaken her ? 
Impossible. Besides, she had acquitted him 
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of dishonour. Perhaps he loved her still? 
This was a point I argued long and earnestly, 
without being able to decide, and concluded by 
asking myself what it matterei to me whether 
he loved her or not. The answer to this ques- 
tion was that it did matter ; because as his 
conduct had shown that he felt consider- 
able friendship and regard for me, it was 
natural I should not be pleased at the thought 
of his preferring another. True, there was 
great difference between friendship and love ; 
but if his love for the beautiful Lady Clara 
were to revive, it would probably weaken or 
put an end to his friendship for me, which 
was a possibility I could not bear to contem- 
plate. 

I was late in dressing, and my hostess and her 
sister were in the dining-room when I descended. 
Devereux was absent. His mother told me he had 
left word that he was gone to visit a distant part 
of his estate, and should probably not be back by 
dinner-time. It was a cold winter's evening, 
a violent storm of rain and hail beat against 
the windows, and the wind blew a hurricane. 

"What a night for Augustus to be out," 
presently observed Mrs. Devereux. " Do you 
know," she inquired of her sister, "whether he 
is on horseback or on foot?" 

VOL. I. 
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" He is walking," replied Miss Doleby. 
'^If it was any other man, one should feel 
certain he had sought shelter, but Augustus is 
reckless, and se^ms to have a pride in never 
taking the least care of himself." 

Mrs, Devereux sighed ; and her sister, turn- 
ing to me, observed — 

^* He neariy caused your death by his care- 
lessness of you. I do not mind telling you now, 
but I really thought you would never recover." 

^^ I do not think I was in danger," I replied, 
smiling; "nor yet that my illness was Mr. 
Devereux's fiault. As to the rest, it was worth 
being ill to receive so much kindness from you 
all." 

" That is very polite from one who is not 
given to make pretty speeches," said Mrs. 
Devereux, with a smile. 

The evening wore on, and every moment I 
expected Devereux to appear, but still he came 
not. Miss Doleby began to entertain us with 
histories of various travellers who had perished 
from exposure to the inclemency of the wea- 
ther, or fallen over precipices or into morasses. 
Eleven o'clock struck, and we had all become 
very anxious, for the storm had ceased more 
than an hour, and the night was fine, when a 
servant announced that his master had re- 
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turned, but being wet and tired, had gone at 
once to his room, and would not come down 
that evening. 

Our minds thus set at ease, we separated 
for the night. I felt so wakeful and disinclined 
to rest, however, that on reaching my room I 
sat meditating for nearly an hour, at the end 
of which time, still not being sleepy, I was 
going to have recourse to a book in which I 
was interested, but found that I had brought 
up the wrong volume. I resolved to go down 
to the library and fetch the other, and, taking 
a light, noiselessly descended the wide stone 
staircase and crossed the hall. On opening the 
door of the library a sudden gust of wind ex- 
tinguished my light^ and, advancing a few steps 
further, I perceived to my surprise that the 
window was open. I paused a moment to look 
at the black shadowy clouds, which driven by 
a wild wind hurried madly across the sky, like 
a phantom army chased by a viewless foe. 

I then turned to grope my way to the fire- 
place, in order to relight my taper from the 
dying embers. This it was not easy to do, 
and, as I was still trying, suddenly a dark 
form intervened between me and the window. 
My first impression was that it was a robber, 
and that it was through him and not, as I had 
supposed, a careless servant^ that the window 
o 3 
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was open; and in alarm I crept again towards the 
doop, which I had not closed, with the intention 
of rousing some of the fiimily. I then per- 
ceived that the supposed robber was leaning 
with folded arms upon the casement, and I 
heard a deep sigh. An instant more and the 
smouldering fire shot up into a bright blaze, 
which showed me that the form was Deverenx's. 
Anxious to escape unobserved, I pressed hastily 
on, and had nearly reached the door when it 
was blown to and shut with violence. At the 
same instant a hand on my shoulder arrested 
my progress, and a stern voice demanded who 
I was and what I did there. 

" It is I," I answered ; " I came for a book, 
and the wind blew my light out. I did not 
know you were here. Good night.*' 

''You!" exclaimed Devereux, in surprise. 
** Pardon my roughness ; and stay one moment 
— I fear I have frightened you. You cannot find 
your way in the dark ; 1 will light my lamp, 
which was extinguished in the same way as 
yours." 

He did so ; and having lighted my taper, I 
once more bid him good night, and was about 
to depart, when he said — 

'^Stay yet a few minutes; I have been so 
long alone with my own wretched thoughts 
that it will be a real kindness." 
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There was something so mournful in his 
voice, that I could not refuse this request. I 
placed mj taper on the table, and drew nearer 
to the fire. For the first time looking fiiU in 
his face, I was startled by its pale and haggard 
aspect 

" You are not well,*^ I said ; " you trifle 
with your health and strength. It is very 
wrong to do so. I will close the window. 

^^ It is I who ought to have thought of that 
for you/' he answered. ^' I am selfish, you are 
ever the reverse." 

" Do not say so," I returned. " I am sure 
it is not true." 

There was a silence of some moments, while 
Devereux, with his head resting on his arm, 
which was supported by the mantel-piece — a 
favorite attitude of his — seemed lost in thought. 
Not knowing exactly what to say to him, I 
occupied myself in placing wood on the fire, 
which kindling rapidly sent forth a cheerful 
glow. I sat down and warmed myself. 

** How kind of you," said Devereux, pre- 
sently, looking up, ^' to comply with my re- 
quest ; and without any sUly affectation about 
the lateness of the hour, or our being alone. 
You are not afraid of me, Evelyn ?" 

"Afraid of you!" I repeated, in unmixed 
surprise. " Do I appear as if I were ?" 
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"No, no-^yet yon wdi imgirt be. Tou 
movMi ii you knew ali^—jmi wo^d idiuii me— 
hate me.'' 

I looked at bim in astonishment, but did 
notBpeak. 

"If you knew a//," continued Devemoix, 
raifdng himself a&d turning towards me, ^^ if 
you ^ew the goik and laisery within ^is 
breast, never yet rerealed to mortal, but whi<^ 
some atrange impulse now urges me to disclose 
to you, you would look on me wi& hatr^.'' 

" No," I replied ; " as I feel sure ttx>m 
what I know of your character that yea can 
never have acted either baaely or dishonour^ 
ably, I might blame, but 1 could not hate 
you." 

Dorereux raised his eyes to my face with a 
look of g;ratitude. 

" Will you then," he said, after a pause, 
"listen to a history, short but horrible, in 
which I was one of the chief actors? 1 have 
often thought^— at times like the present, when 
the remembrance presses on my heart with a 
dreadful and crushing weight — ^that I shooM 
be less unhappy if the fatal secret were coti<* 
fided to some other breast^ — ^if some human 
being knew it beside my45elf« It is a strange fancy 
— the more so that my nature is gene^ly re- 
served and unsocial — and never till now have 
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I met with one whom I would make my con- 
fidant. Will jon listen to me ?^^ 

" Yes," I answered, " willingly ; if it will 
make yon happier. But yon are worn and ex- 
hausted — will it not be better to wait till to- 
morrow f " ^ 

He looked scrutinizingly at me, as if to read in 
myface whether care for him was myreal motive, 
tor proposing to defer this strange confidence. 
As I had spoken with perfect sincerity, I could 
bear his deep penetrating gaze anmoved. He 
was evidently satisfied ; and said, in answer to 
my question — 

^^ No ; it must be now or not at all. To- 
morrow, probably, I should shrink from the 
thought of a revelation; to-day that I am 
softened and humbled — yes, proud as I am, 
humbled I that I have endured hours of tor- 
ture in solitude and in silence, I can speak : — 
the time — the chance that has thrown us to- 
gether at this hour — the hour when the rest- 
less and perturbed spirit feels it burden most 
heavily — when its disquiet is contrasted with 
the deep repose, the still and awful calm of 
nature — the hour when tales of horror are 
told, and deeds of horror perpetrated — such a 
combination of circumstances can never occur 
again. You will hear me to-night ?" 

I assented, and sinking slowly into a chair, 
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opiposite to me, he remained for some time 
Bilent. 

" Four years ago," he at length commenced, 
" I loved — madly, blindly, passionately. The 
object of my affection, whom you have to-day 
i^en, returned, or appeared to return my love. 
After years of vain longing after sympathy, 
I had, as I thought, foimd a kindred spirit, a 
heart that would for ever be true, and loving, 
and constant, a soul that could understand 
mine. Her father was, well content that we 
should be united, and a day, two months from 
the time of our engagement, was fixed for the 
marriage. When about three weeks had 
elapsed, I was recalled to England (the family 
of my affianced bride was then residing at 
Eome) by urgent business. Impatiently did I 
count the days and hours that must elapse 
before I could rejoin my beloved Clara; and 
little did I think when in the first rapture of 
meeting again, I pressed her to my heart, that 
her^ had, even then begun to be estranged frona 
me." 

Devereux paused for a moment, as if some 
bitter recollection caused him pain ; and then 
proceeded. 

<« Not many days elapsed before I perceived 
this change ; for with the sensitive jealousy of 
a deep passion, I was tremblingly alive to the 
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import of every word and gesture. I charged 
her with a change of feeling, she quickly and 
vehemently denied it. I believed her for a 
time; but s^oon, reports reached me of her 
having encouraged the attentions of a young 
man named Arundel, who had, during my 
absence, arrived at Rome. He was a lively, 
handsome, talented young fellow, of ancient 
family and good fortune; I knew him well, 
we had been school and college friends, and the 
year preceding, we had travelled much together, 
when his great kindness to me, during a 
severe illness, had still further increased my 
regard for him. In fact, he was the most inti- 
mate friend I had, for his character, though 
very diflferent from, suited well with my own, 
and in proportion to the strength of my previous 
friendship, was the indignation I felt when I 
found that he was basely endeavouring to sup- 
plant me in the affection of her I loved. 

I had written to him, immediately on my 
engagement— I had told him how deeply, how 
passionately I loved her — I had laid open my 
whole heart to him as I had never done to any 
other man— so that it was no accidental rivalry 
— if it had been, I might have detested, but 
could not have censured him. 

'^ The next interview that I had with Clara, 
I reproached her bitterly ; she wept and pro- 
U 
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tested that the charge was false* I persisted 
in mj acousatioiiy she was offended, I indig* 
nant, and we parted in anger. After twelve 
hours of wretchedness, I sought her again, and 
implored her by all that she held sacred, to tell 
me whether my suspicions were founded or un- 
founded, saying that if she had ceased to love 
me I would at once release her from her en- 
gagement. My passionate earnestness seemed 
to distress and alarm her ; for a long time 
she would return me no definite answer; at 
length she assured me that she was not changed, 
that she loved me as devotedly as ever. Again, 
fool that I was, I believed her — a fortnight 
afterwards she was married to another ! 

** On learning that I was in Eome, Arundel 
had several times called upon me, but I had 
always made some excuse for not seeing him ; 
twice he wrote to me, but I threw his letters 
into the fire unopend. My feelings, on hear- 
ing of his marriage with Oiara, I will not at- 
tempt to describe — I cannot even now recall 
them with calmness. Her father wrote kindly 
and frankly to me, regretting his daughter's 
conduct, and censuring her fickleness — I knew 
he was not to blame — and false as she had been, 
I did not desire revenge upon her^ but I did 
upon Arundel.'^ 

Devereux again paused, and a dark cloud 
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passed oyer his features. I shuddered inyolun* 
tarily^ he perceived it, and looking quickly at 
me, said, in a hollow voice — 

" Shall I proceed, or do you fear to listen ?^' 

" Proceed," I answered, endeavouring to 
speak with firmness. ^^I wish to hear the 
end." 

"Arundel and his wife," contini^ed Deve*- 
reux, with bitter emphasis, " were to pass the 
first month after their marriage, in a beautiful 
and retired village, nearly fifty miles from 
Eome. For some days after the fatal intelli- 
gence was communicated to me, I was as one 
stunned — I awoke at length to fury and 
despair. 

" Having informed myself as accurately as 
I could of the route of my rival and his bride, 
I set out in quest of them. For more than a 
fortnight I tracked their steps without being 
able to overtake them ; then, owing to a 
change in the pre-arranged plan, I had some 
diflB.culty in following their route. At length 
I calculated that they must have reached a 
small town where I knew they intended re- 
maining several days, I hastened to it, and 
found that the objects of my pursuit were there 
— they were to leave the town on the morrow 
— I had determined that one of them should 
never leave it alive I 
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" That 6Tenmg I tradced Arundel to one of 
the places of public amusement, and going up 
to him, addressed him in insulting and offen- 
trre language, in the hearing of a gentleman 
with whom he was laughing and conversing. 
He paused, his colour rose — then advancing a 
step nearer, and looking me in the face, he 
exclaimed^— 

** * What ! my old friend, Devereux ! You 
must be mad or intoxicated to speak thus to 
me !' 

" Arundel, I am neither P' I answered, 
with stem calmness, though my whole frame 
shook with agitation. 

" * Devereux, you were always hasty,' he 
answered. * Some one has calumniated me to 
you. Come with me into another room, and 
let us have an explanation.^ 

*^ Stung and irritated yet more by what I 
deemed his extreme effrontery in pretending 
ignorance of the manner in which he had so 
deeply — so irreparably injured me, I ex- 
claimed fiercely — 

'' No ! there is no explanation needed ; you 
know but too well to what I allude — do not 
add hypocrisy to treachery. Day and night 
have I followed you, to demand the only repa- 
ration — slight though it be — that you can now 
give me ; and which if you have the smallest 
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particle of honour or gentlemanly feeling; left, 
you cannot — you dare not refuse me I 

'^ ' Good God ! what am I to understand by 
these strange words ?'* cried Arundel, who had 
several times during my last speech en- 
deavoured to draw me away- * Were I not 
persuaded that you rave, Devereux, I would 
make you on the spot apologize for this lan- 
guage. Go honie to-night — to-morrow I will 
call on you — ^you will then have recovered your 
senses/ 

I answered him with an expression of fierce 
contempt. His affectation of ignorance, the 
obstinacy with which he persisted in ascribing 
my accusations to delusion or insanity, I attri- 
buted to but one motive — that he feared to 
fight me. 

" Your patience and meekness are great," I 
said, ironically. " Let us see how much more 
you will bear. I call you to your face a liar 
and a coward ! Will you tamely endure 
thatr' 

'* As I had expected, his other feelings now 
gave way to indignation and auger. With 
heightened colour and liastiing eyes, he told 
me that I should shortly hear from him, and 
then with a haughty and offended air, quitted 
the room. 

** 1 returned to my hotel, and for three hours 
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waited with almost tmendurable impatience. 
It grew late — I became more and more excited 
— at length — I had not forgotten to^ thrust a 
card, with my address, into ArundePs'hand — - 
at length a young officer, whom I recognised 
as the man who had been present when I 
insulted him, entered. 

" * He came,' he said, ^ on the part of his 
friend Captain Arundel, to demand an explana- 
tion or an apology.' 

" He will receive neither from me,^ I an- 
swered. * The first, he is well aware, is un- 
necessary — I should despise myself could I 
offer the second. 

" * Then,' replied the officer, * there is but 
one course left ; reluctant as Captain Arundel 
feels, from his long friendship and previous 
high opinion of you, to adopt it. He will meet 
you when and where you please.' 

" * To-morrow, at day -break,' said I. * I 
leave the place to you.' 

" * There is a lonely wood about two miles 
from the town, at the north side. On the 
further outskirts of that is a small deep piece of 
water — overhung by trees — you cannot mistake 
the spot.' 

" 'Be it so,' I answered. " I need detain 
you no longer.' 

" When he departed, it struck me that there 
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was no one at hand to whom I could apply to 
act as ray second. After much perplexity, I 
recollected that a French Count with whom I 
had formerly had some slight acquaintance in 
Paris, occasionally resided here. I enquired 
for his abode, and considered myself very for* 
tunate that he was then at his chateau. He 
received me with gieat politeness, and acceded 
to my request. To sleep that night was out of 
of the question. I, therefore, on quitting the 
Frenchman, wandered about the environs of 
the town. As I passed by one of the villas 
that lie scattered here and there, the sound of 
music arrested my attention. It was the voice 
and the guitar of Clara ! A shudder came 
over me as I thought of what would be her 
anguish on the morrow ; and for a moment 
half relented in my purpose. 

" * Her anguish !' 1 repeated. * No — her 
conduct has proved her to be utterly heartless. 
She never really loved me — she does not love 
Arundel. Yet he is far the most culpable — he 
knew the depth and strength of my affection 
for her — he knew from the first the misery he 
was inflicting. Yes — a previous stranger — he 
sought her out that ho might win her heart 
from me. Was there ever more base, more 
refined, more wanton cruelty ?' 

" These thoughts had passed rapidly through 
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mj mind as the tones^ so well known, once so 
loved, fell on my ear. I had mechanicallj 
drawn nearer to the house, and I oould now 
see through the uncurtained and open window 
— it was the height of summer — ^the forms of 
Arundel and his wife. She, bending gracefully 
over her instrument, was looking towards him, 
while with his face half averted, he sat at a 
little distance apparently lost in . thought. In 
a few minutes she ceased singing, and rising, 
approached ArundeL 

" * Dear Frederic,' I heard her say, as she 
laid her hand fondly on his shoulder^ ^ what is 
the matter with you to-night? You are me- 
lancholy and absent, and have scarcely smiled 
or spoken to me since your return.' 

" Arundel roused himself, and made a lively 
reply ; but his face was pale and his mirth 
forced. They talked of an excursion that was 
in prospect ; and Clara urged her husband to 
fix the next evening for performing it. 

** * To-morrow evening,' he repeated, in a * 
tone that deeply as he had injured me, thrilled 
to my heart. ' Yes, dearest, let it be to-morrow 
evening.^ 

" * And now,' she said, " it is time to retire 
to rest; the hour is late, and you look 
wearied.' 

" ' Stay yet a little longer,' he said, gently 
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detaining her, as she would have quitted the 
apartment. ^ Seat yourself again, Clara, I have 
much- to say to you;' 

^^ She complied, and he sat gazing at her, in 
silence, with unutterable aflfeotion. Then they 
whispered softly together — while her hand was 
clasped in his — and then, on her again making 
a movement to depart, he folded her in his 
arms, and kissed her fondly and repeatedly. 

^^At that sight it seemed as if a dagger 
stabbed me to the heart. I would have with- 
drawn, but I felt as if rooted to the spot. 
When next I looked, Arundel was alone. I 
watched him as he paced uneasily to and fro-r- 
agitation and sorrow written in his countenance. 
Presently he stopped, took a miniature — her 
portrait — from his breast, and gazed upon it 
intently till tears dimmed his eyes. He brushed 
them away, but it was in vain, he was fairly 
overcome, and sinking on to a seat, the manly 
and high-spirited Arundel wept like a woman. 

" I read the expression of your face," said 
Devereux, suddenly breakingoff in hisnarrative; 
^' it says as plainly as though you spoke the 
words — * Could you, hard-hearted man, behold 
him thus, and not be softened and persuaded 
to forego your vengeance ; or rather, were you 
not sufficiently revenged ?' But consider, 
softened I might be, aud was \ yet^ believing 
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him so guilty, and worked up as I wbb to a 
fdry of passion and resentment, was it not 
natural that after the first emotions of pity 
were oyer, I should contrast his commiseration 
for himself with his want of feeling for me ? 

^* I passed the remainder of the night alone, 
in solitude and darkness. At daybreak the 
Frenchman came to my rooms, and we went 
together to the appointed spot. Arundel and 
his companion arrived a few minutes after- 
wards. The Count was a fiery and irascible 
man ; and Cunningham, Arundel's second, 
punctilious and easily offended on any point 
where he fancied his honor concerned. Some 
difference arose between them while they were 
settling preliminaries, the merits of which, as 
the conversation was in French, and they spoke 
very fast, I did not understand, and cared not 
to enquire. High and angry words ensued, and 
Arundel endeavoured, but in vain, to conciliate 
the disputants ; while I sternly demanded that 
there should be no further delay. I found that 
each believed his honor could only be main- 
tained by a duel, and that they were going to 
fight as soon as our affair was settled. 

" 'Devereux, for heaven's sake, interfere I" 
said Arundel, earnestly. * Perhaps your friend 
will attend to you. Let them not be involved 
in a duel through our means.' 



•\ 
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^^I coldlj addressed a few Words to the 
Count, who was too excited to attend to me ; 
but my thoughts were so much engrossed with 
the one absorbing subject, that the quarrel 
of Hie two seconds gare me little or no oon- 
eem, further than that the delay it occasioned 
was vexatious, I believe, however, that I did 
not think they would be so mad as really to 
£ght far such a trifle. 

^^ Cunningham and the Frenchman having 
at length become sufficiently calm to attend to 
us, we took our stations, and the pistols were 
placed in our hands. I knew Arundel to be 
an excellent marksman, much better than I 
was, and I fully expected death ; but I was 
prq^ared to die ! I cared not for life, since 
the world had lost its charms for me. For the 
rest I trusted to my strong will and intentness 
of purpose. My hand trembled with agitation 
— not from personal fear, but from dread less I 
diould miss my aim. Arundel was calm but 
very pale ; and just as we had taken our places, 
desiring iOimningham, who was to give the 
signal, to wait a moment, he removed a small 
miniature from the right to the left side of his 
breast. 

^^ ^ Nonsense, Arundel, that is absurd — 
chivalrous I' exclaimed his second. 
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'^ ^ It would giye me an unfair advantage/ 
he replied, * which I will not take.* 

"The signal was given, I fired instantly; 
Arundel a moment afterwards — into the air I 
My bullet had entered his breast. He flung 
the pistol from him, walked forward a few 
paces, reeled, and fell back into the arms of 
Cunningham. My resentment melted away at 
once as I looked at him, and a pang of remorse 
and horror shot through my heart. I wai 
roused by Cunningham, who said that his 
friend begged to speak to me for one moment. 

" I approached, and the question half invo- 
luntarily broke from my lips — 

" Why did you spare my life ?" 

" * I couldnot kill you, Devereux,* heanswered. 
*Not for the world would I have had your 
blood on my hands. But now that all is over 
— that you have had your will — ^tell me — I ask 
it on the strength of our former friendship — 
tell me why you insulted — ^why you chal- 
lenged me ?" 

" Can you yet affect ignorance ?" I ex- 
claimed, pity giving way to indignation. 

" On the feith of a dying man I know not," 
he replied, solemnly. 

" You know not !*' I cried, with vehemence. 
Ton know not that for the sake of a paltry 
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triumph you supplanted me in Clara's affections 
— that you did not even forewarn me of the 
step that was to crush my heart, and blight 
for ever my prospects of happiness — ^that — ' 

<* *What say you?' interrupted Arundel, 
surprise and sorrow stamped on his pale fea- 
tures. " As I hope that my soul may find 
mercy before God, in whose presence it will so 
shortly appear, I never suspected that you 
loved Clara.' 

"Did you then," I gasped, "receive no 
letters from me on the subject of my intended 
marriage ? Did she herself never say that she 
was engaged to me ?" 

" * Never !' said Arundel. ^ Had I been 
aware that you loved her, believe me I would 
have died rther than rival you. I had known 
Clara in early youth, after which lor some 
years we lost sight of each other. At Eome 
we again met unexpectedly. I no sooner Sdw 
than I loved her — she probably was attached 
to me as the friend of her early years ; I know 
not how else to account for her — ^her change 
towards you.* 

'' He paused to take breath. Never shall I 
forget the agony with which I listened to him. 
In broken sentences I strove to express my 
feelings. 

*' My friend — my brother, forgive me" — I 
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cried. "Yet no — I dare not hope for your 
forgiveness — wretch that I am. Oh I that I 
should have lived to see this hour." 

" * Forgive you — yes,' said Arundel, fidntly. 
^Give me your hand. The provocation you 
imagined you had received excuses your 
conduct.' 

" You are a noble fellow," I faltered, as I 
knelt beside him, and grasped his offered hand ; 
*^ and I — I have acted like a fiend ! Yet, 
Arundel, say once more that you forgive 
me!" 

" ^ From my heart I do,' he murmured. 
* Devereux, I have loved you through life, as I 
never loved any other man. You were my 
kindest, my earliest friend. When yet a child, 
your friendship and affection consoled me for 
the unkindness of my own relations — ^in after 
years you have been ray second self — stem and 
capricious to others, towards me you have 
never changed, till— till you believed me un- 
worthy.' 

"That I should ever have believed so I" I 
exclaimed in agony. ^That I should have 
denied you the explanation you so earnestly 
sought for — that I should end by being your 
murderer !'^ 

" ^ Do not talk thus,' said Arundel. * You 
pain and distress me beyond measure. We 
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cannot now recal the past; so, dear Au** 
gustus, cease to lament it. I grow faint and 
weak. Come nearer, and let my head rest on 
your shoulder.* 

^^ I supported him, and looked with unspeak- 
able anguish at his closing eyes, and features 
which the shades of death seemed already darken- 
ing. Could it be, indeed true that there was no 
hope ? We had forgotten to bring a surgeon 
with us — might not something yet be done for 
him? Whilst I was revolving this in my 
mind, Arundel opened his eyes, and again 
looked at me. 

" ^ A few hours ago,' he whispered,* I 
thought it hard to die ; now, since it is the will 
of God, I am resigned. Wliat are those men 
doing yonder?' he asked, with more anima- 
tion. ''Hasten, Devereux, stop them — Oh, 
God ! you will be too late.' 

" I followed the direction of his eyes, and 
saw the Frenchman and Cunningham standing 
a few yards apart, with pistols in their hands. 
I rushed forward, calling the Count by name, 
but the combatants heeded me not. By, 
doubtless, preconcerted arrangement, they 
raised their pistols together, took aim, and 
fired at the same moment, as they advanced 
towards each other. Both fell almost instantly. 
I went to the count, his antagonist's bullet had 
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entered his brain, one fearful groan and a few 
convulsive struggles were all the tokens of 
life he gave. Cunningham was shot through 
the heart, and must have died instantly, for 
his face retained the scornful look of defiance 
and anger it had worn the moment before. 

'^ Turning from these two ghastly forms 
with a shudder, I hastened again to the side of 
poor Arundel. He seemed to have rallied 
slightly, and a faint ray of hope, for a moment 
cheered me. He inquired, the fate of our two 
friends. I told him that they were both dead. 
He sighed, and after a pause, desired me to 
come near. 

'^ ^ Let me feel your hand,' he said, faintly, 
^ I cannot now see you, for a mist is before my 
eye'. Devereux, you will not leave me — you 
will stay with me to the last ?' 

" ^ Leave you,' I exclaimed, inexpressibly 
affected. ^ And can you indeed feel no resent- 
ment against one who has torn you, in the 
flower of youth, from love, and life, and happi- 
ness ? Yet no — it cannot — it shall not be so ! 
I will fetch assistance — a surgeon. Per- 
haps — '' 

^'^Stay,' gasped Arundel, 4t is useless, I 
have but a few minutes to live. Yet, for 
your own sake, perhaps you had better fly.' 

" * To escape what ?' I cried. * The death 
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that I now desire beyond all things. Oh, 
that my worthless life could save yours !' 

^^ ^ Calm yourself, dear AugustuS|' said 
Arundel, faintly, and with difficulty. ^Be- 
lieve me, I could bear my fate better were it 
not for you — for the thought of what you will 
suffer. But, I entreat you, endeavour to for- 
get this day, and remember only the friendship 
and affection of our former lives.' 

'^Here his strength failed, and for some 
time he lay in my arms gasping for breath. 

" Presently becoming more tranquil, though 
he was evidently sinking fast, his lips moved 
as if in prayer, and I thought that I could dis- 
tinguish the name of Clara. Eallying again, 
he looked wistfully and mournfully in my face. 
I asked him if he had any thing to say about 
her. He pressed my hand with a pleased and 
grateful look. 

" * You will not, I am sure, show resentment 
against her,* he whispered, ^ and, if ever she 
should be in sorrow or distress, be kind to her 
for my sake.' 

" I promised faithfully that I would. He 
thanked me by a smile — it was faint but 
happy. Soon after this a yet more death-like 
paleness overspread his features — then followed 
two or three long convulsive gasps for breath 
— a slight and scarcely perceptible pressure of 
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the hand that still held mine^ and then that 
hand grew cold in mj clasp, and that noble 
heart was still for ever, while I — I — his 
murderer survived — survived to agonies of 
remorse — of horror and despair !" 

Here Devereux's voice failed him, and he 
paused, overcome with agitation; nor was it 
until after a long silence that he continued — , 

^^ In a state of mind bordering on distraction, 
I turned to quit the fatal spot. A few steps 
brought me to the side of a small lake. I 
looked into its deep still waters, and fearful 
thoughts invaded my breast. Something 
seemed to whisper, ^ Why not put an end to 
sorrow and wretchedness too great for endu- 
rance, and exchange a painful and fevered ex- 
istence for oblivion and repose ?' 

'^ For some time I stood irresolute, but at 
length the guilt of such an act, the cowardice 
of thus shrinking from suflfering, and a vague 
dread of the unknown beyond^ enabled me to 
resist the temptation — yet fearing to trust myself 
longer in that dangerous vicinity, I turned and 
fled I knew and cared not whither. Seeking the 
most lonely woods I wandered on and on, in a 
state of mind that I cannot now recall without 
indescribable agony. All day I roved about — 
night closed in, and I still kept far from human 
habitations. Thus I continued to wander, 
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until worn out with &tigu6, want of food, and 
mental anguish, I sank to the earth, and a 
short period of blessed unconsciousness wrapped 
my senses. When I awoke I was lying on a 
couch of straw, in a small and mean cottage. 
Some peasants had found me, and conyeyed me 
to their home. Flinging them my purse, I rose 
to depart ; but my brain reeled and my limbs 
refused to support me. I fell back once more 
upon my miserable bed ; and a long period of 
fever amd delirium followed ; which, when at 
length I recovered, seemed a long dream of 
pain and horror. 

^^ As soon as my strength would admit, I lost 
no time in quitting Italy ; not to return to my 
own country, but to visit others more remote. 
Tormented by a ceaseless desire of change, I 
wandered on like a restless spirit — seeking, by 
new impressions, to obliterate the past. I 
courted danger, and voluntarily encountered 
perils and hardships, almost incredible : — I 
sought to fly from myself — Ah ! how vainly I 
By day and night, sleeping or waking, glone 
or with others, the pale features and bleeding 
form of my murdered friend were before me— 
pursuing and haunting me like a spectre. I 
saw his dying eyes again fixed on me, with 
their mournful yet tender gaze ; I heard once 
more the accents of his voice ; I felt the cold 
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pressure of his hand on mina Over smd ovear 
again ^d I act that dreadful scene, of which 
even the most minute particnlar seemed en* 
graven (m my heart with characters of fire. 
Surely for him, whose soul guilt has stained, 
there can be no deep^ hell than that withii^ 
his own breast !" 

Again Deveieux was forced to pause ; and 
presendy resumed, somewhat more calmly — 

^^ FroQi that time, until this day, Clara and 
I have never met. You will not now^wonder 
at her emotion, osr at mine. Nor was it with a 
pang much less bitter that I beheld his child — 
his living image— in whose in&nt &ce I traced 
hit father's features, even his expression* Just 
such a boy was Arundel, when I, a few yeara 
older, moved by the indifference with which 
his parents and elder sister-^whom his birth 
had deprived of her expected fortune^— treated 
him — wiped away his tears, and drawing hihi 
to my heart, vowed to love, dierish, and protect 
him for ever I" 

Devereux's lip quivered as he concluded, 
and tears, in spite of his efforts to repress them, 
forced themselves from his eyes. Dashing 
them hastily and impatiently away, as if 
ashamed of his weakness, he recovered his 
composure, though the flush on his cheek, and 
the slight but painful contraction of the brow^ 
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showed me, accustomed as I now was to read 
the expression of his countenance, how much 
the effort cost him. 

After a few moments' silence, he said, in a 
low earnest roice, fixing his eyes on me as he 
spoke — 

" And now, let me thank you, Evelyn, for 
your kindness and patience with me. Your 
changing colour, and those tears, of which the 
traces yet remain on your cheek, tell me that 
you have not listened unmoved to my sad 
narration. I do not ask if you blame — if you 
condemn — if you are shocked and horror- 
struck at my conduct — all I ask is, now you 
have heard all, do you — do you hate me ?" 

" * No,' I answered, much affected. ' I 
should be hard hearted indeed if I could hate 
one whose errors have been so fearfully 
punished, and so bitterly repented of.' 

He thanked me by an expressive look, 
and then a silence of some duration ensued. 

Now that the strong excitement under which 
he had been labouring was passed away, I 
was shocked to perceive how worn and ill my 
unhappy companion looked. 

" ' 1 do not ask you,' he said, * either to 
promise not to reveal what I have this night 
told you; or to abstain from alluding to it 
when speaking to myself. I have the most 
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perfect confidence in you^ or this revelation 
wonld never have been made.' 

A pause followed these words, which I 
broke by observing that it was time to retire 
to rest. He inquired, absently, whether it 
was very late. 

I answered that it was past three. ^^ And I 
hope you will not remain up any loi^r," I 
added, ^^ when you so much need repose.'' 

He rose, again, thanked me for my kind* 
ness, and we ascended the stairs together. 

^* You will follow my advice," I whiq>ered, 
when we parted on the landing. 

He assented ; we shook hands, and 1 
sought my room. When at last I sunk to 
sleep, it was to wake again with a start from 
strange and bewildering dreams, in which the 
scenes and events Devereux had just related, 
were mingled and confused with those of the 
past day, in which I had been an actor. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



KEXT MOBNING. 



The next morning Devereux was grave and 
silent, but his manner towards me was more 
than usually kind, and I obserred that when 
he first entered the breakfast room he looked 
earnestly at me, as if to see whether I appeared 
the worse for our late vigil of the preceding 
evening. 

"Are you looking at Miss Lascelles?" 
asked his aunt. " Is she not languid and heavy 
eyed this morning ? And you are still worse ! 
I declare you both look as if you had sat up 
all night." 

I felt the colour rise to my cheek at this 
remark, and began to read the Times very in- 
tently. Both Mrs. Devereux atid her sister 
were, I perceived, anxious to know where 
Augustus had been the evening before, but 
without appearing the least discourteous, he 
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had a way of eyading, or rather putting an end 
to qnestionins; whenever he ohose it. 

^^ Leave off reading those advertisements, 
and find out whether he was up late last night, 
my dear/' whispered Miss Doleby, to me. 
** You know you can often manage him when 
we cannot." 

I only answered by a shake of the head, 
and rising, walked to the window. Mrs. 
Devereux passing by soon afterwards, paused, 
and kissing me, observed that her little girl — 
as she would sometimes playfully call me — was 
grave and thoughtful to-day. She then asked 
kindly if there was anything I should like to 
do. I answered, without much thinking of 
what I said, that I should like to have a gallop 
over the heath on the beautiful grey horse I^ 
had been watching, as it bounded past the 
window. On hearing me say this Augustus 
approached, and said that the grey Arabian 
had formerly carried a lady, and that if I 
would trust myself with him, 1 might have a 
gallop over the heath that afternoon. 

Mrs. Devereux seconded this proposal ; 
partly I believe from a kind wish to gratify 
me, and partly on account of her son, who 
seemed pleased with the idea of a companion 
in his favourite exercise. A riding habit was 
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last me for that day; but a few days after- 
wards a new one, beautifully made, and of the 
best and inost expensive material, was bought, 
which Mrs. Devereux begged I would accept^ 
ms a slight token of her regard. 

It was a delightful afternoon when Dever- 
eux and I set out to take our first ride toge- 
ther, fcdlowed by Mrs. Devereux's own groom, 
an old and confidential servant. The winter 
aun shone cheerfully over rock and valley, the 
9kj was of a pale delicate blue, with light 
fleecy clouds, against which every twig in the 
dark net- work of branches showed itself dis- 
tinctly. We rode for several miles almost 
without speaking, except when Devereux gave 
me directions about the management of my 
horse, which was high-spirited and full of 
mettle* We had come to a fine open com- 
mon— 

•*This," said Devereux, *4s an excellent 
place for the gallop you wished for. Hold 
your bridle a little tighter. That is right.'^ 

He gave the r^ to his impatient and fieiy 
steed; and we were |bome like lightning over 
the plain. 

** What, tired already 1" exclaimed Devereux 
as I soon checked my horse's speed. ^^ Ah, I 
forgot, you have not been in the habit of rid** 
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ing lately. But we shall have many rideis 
together, I hope." 

I was glad to perceiye that the air and ex- 
ercise had brought a glow to my companion's 
pale cheek ; and I thought I had never seen 
him look so handsome ; his fine figure shown 
to advantage by the grace and ease with which 
he adapted himself to the motions of the noble 
animal he rode, his dark hair waved back by 
the wind from his high and intellectual fore- 
head ; his features wearing a brighter expres- 
sion than was their wont; and the curling 
lip which in him was ever most expressive, at 
this moment neither satirical, proud, nor me- 
lancholy. As I looked at and talked with 
him, I involuntarily recalled the history of his 
misfortunes and his errors. Painful as that 
history was, his sufferings and repentance in- 
creased instead of diminishing the interest I 
felt for him. And might not many of the^ 
failings of his character be traced to his 
misfortunes 1 After the falsehood of one he so 
deeply loved, could it be wondered that he 
was sometimes doubtful and suspicious ? and 
might not his strange waywardness and im- 
patience of temper be frequently the expression 
of the secret unhappiness which preyed on his 
heart ? 
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We visited several spots that even the late- 
ness of the season oould not rob of their 
romantic beauty. Wild rocks, deep lonely 
glens, foaming waterfalls, on which the sun's 
rays danced and sparkled merrily. 

"Did not Coleridge truly observe,'* said 
Devereux, *that in nature there is nothing 
melancholy but the human mind?' "You 
sigh — well we will not moralize. By the bye 
my mother was remiuding me this morning 
that Christmas is close at hand, and we have 
as yet invited none of our usual guests. Do 
yo \ like this merry season ? 

" I do not think it a merry season," I re- 
plied. 

" No," he resumed ; " to those who have 
known sorrow it must ever be the reverse. It 
is then, when all our friends and relatives are 
wont to assemble round us, that we are most 
forcibly reminded of the absence of those 
among them — perhaps the loveliest and best 
beloved — who have been snatched away by 
death, who are wandering in distant lands, or, 
far worse, whose hearts are estranged from us. 
As we gaze on their vacant places, and recall 
their words and looks, the jests and laughter 
of others grate harshly on our ears : we wear, 
perhaps, a smile on our lips ; bnt only to con- 
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oeal the tears and siglis with which our hearts 
are overcharged." 

These words, of which I had so painfully 
experienced the truth, brought tears to my 
eyes. He perceived that I waa affected, and 
said, kindly — 

^^ Believe me, I meant not to sadden you ; I 
was almost unconsciously speaking my thoughts 
aloud. This will be the first Christmas for 
many years that I shall have passed at home ; 
for, wanting courage to bear its associations, I 
have always fled its uncongenial mirth and 
gaiety, and courted gloom and solitude as com- 
panions far more endurable. But this time 
there will be, at least, one gleam of sunshine 
for me, one sight and one sound that will not 
awak^i discordant or bitter feelings — ^your face 
and your voice, Evelyn." 

" Nay, do not turn away from me," he added 
a moment afterwards. " You are not dis- 
pleased that it is in your power to soften the 
grief and lessen the sufferings of a wounded 
spirit ?" 

" Displeased 1" I repeated, " can you think 
so ? It would give me real' pleasure to think I 
had made you happier, if only for a short 
time." 

Devereux's face expressed emotion ; and, in 
a low voice, he asked — 
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" Tou are too kind — too good to me, 
Evelyn." 

There was a pause of some moments, 
and then he observed, in his usual man- 
ner — 

" Now I recollect, you have never given me 
permission to call you * Evelyn.' " 

^* But I like that you should," I answered, 

" And will you not call me * Augustus ?' " 

" No — I think not — that is a very different 
thing." 

**But you said you liked to give me plea- 
sure ?" 

"Soldo." 

" And this would give me pleasure." 

"In that case I will call you Augustus 
sometimes." 

He thanked me, and presently observed — 

"We do not quarrel so much as we used, I 
think. What is that owing to ?" 

" To our tempers being improved, I suppose." 

" To mine being so, you mean ?" 

" No, indeed ; for I am sure my own wanted 
improvement." 

" Perhaps another cause may be that we 
like each other better." 

"Perhaps it may." 

" How coldly and doubtingly you speak !" 
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^^How can I tdl irheiher you like me 
better?" 

^^ Yerj esflil^. I wish I iraa bb sure that 
your re^urd for me was not dimioished." 

^^ Indeed it is not !'^ I exclaimed. 

^^May I belieTe you?' ho asked quickly 
and earnestly. ^^ Are you sincere ?" 

^^ Can you doulyt it ?" I rejoined. 

Deyereux sighed ; and dianged the conyer- 
sation by saying--** 

^^An idea has just struck me. I will 
inrite Courteney to spend Christmas with 
us. Poor fellow, he must haye melancholy 
associations enough with this season. It 
will be a good opporlunity for showing that 
I haye not forgotten him. Do you not 
think so?" 

I replied in the affirmatiye. I should men- 
tion that I had told Deyereux of Courteney's 
misfortunes, with whidi he had expressed sin- 
cere sympathy. 

" I am glad," resumed my companion, " that 
he did not marry that cousin of his. He was 
wise to prefer eyen poyerty to such a wife. I 
forget if you told me who he is in loye 
with?" 

"No." 

"You do not know ?" 
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I hesitated. 

^^ I am sure that you do. But I will not 
cross-examine you on the subject. Shall we 
have another gallop ?'' 
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